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* Early Socialist slogans are the theme of this Walter Grane engraving from the “Clarion” for May Day 1895. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: 12 


words—10/6. 
(minimum), Each word beyond 12, 6d. per word. 

For 3 insertions of the same advertisement 
there-is a discount of 21%, for 6 insertions 5%, 
and for 12 insertions 10%. 

A Box Number for replies is counted as three 
words. One shilling additional should be added 
when replies to a Box Number are to be 
forwarded. 

All advertisements for inclusion in “FACT” 
should be sent to:— 

A. Darby’s Advertising Service, 24-26, Black 
Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 

Telephone: CITy 6686/6687. 
Cent, London. 


Grams: Darbiads, 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


LIFTONVILLE, EMBER COURT, 33; 
Eastern Esplanade. Occupies one of 
the best positions on the Promenade, Fac- 
ing Oval bandstand; near Winter Gardens. 
H. and C. and Interior Sprung Mattresses 
all bedrooms. Special Welcome to Confer- 
ence Delegates. Special regard is given to 
_ Catering. English Cooking. Recommended. 
Personal Supervision of Proprietor. Terms 
and Brochure from W. Bingham. Tel. 
Thanet 20957. 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE. | Hermit- 
age, 22, Athelstan Road. Tel. 22773. 
Adjoining Sea Front. Near Winter Gar- 
dens. H. and C. Conference Delegates Wel- 
comed. Mrs. A. Blount. 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE. 
ham,” Sweyn Road. Tel. 


“ Lang- 
239991. 
Recommended. Separate 
Mrs. G. Jones. 


ren Welcome. 
Tables. 4-64 gns. 


MARGATE Cliftonville 


LYNDENE GUEST’ HOUSE, 44 God- 
win Road, adjoining Sea Front—near 


Winter Gardens. Comfortable lounge. 
H. and C. Good food assured. Terms: 
from 4% to 54 gns. Delegates to Con- 
ference specially welcomed. Phone: 
Thanet 21842.’ 


ARGATE CONFERENCE. Ist class 
Family Hotel, immed. opp. Confer- 

- ence centre. 45 bedrooms with own radios. 
_~ Dunlopillo or LS. beds; elec. fires. Fully 
licensed. 3 lounges. Wonderful table gtd. 
_. Exe. terms from 27/6 day or 7} gns. we ak 
_ Write for illus. brochure, resident prop. 
ROXBURGH HOTEL, Cliftonville, Margate. 
(Some delegates already booked for their 

fourth visit. Need we say more?) 


ae eRe. BELGIUM. Stay at St. James’s, 
ey: s Av. Ch. Janssens. Excellent cuisine; 
We ie oveey comfort. . Moderate terms. 


> ~~~ * MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP APPROVALS 
PERSONAL SERVICE, reasonable 
prices and generous discount. Free 
-| gift of 25 Pict. Commems, etc., to 
eal} original applicants. Send 23d. 
| stamp to Merton Stamp Approval 
_ | Service (Fl), 24, Dane Road, 
| Merton, London, S.W. 19. E 


 RECutar LISTS of fine second-hand 
ooks on request. Lamberth, 256, 
| Buns Road, S.W.19. 


Minute Sea and Bandstand. H. and C. Child-: 


NVELOPES. WHOLESALE PRICES 
for quantities of 5,000. upwards. 
Example 9 x 4 manilla 18/9 per 1,000. 
Large range all sizes and styles. State re- 
quirements for quotation. Box 112, FACT, 
24, Black Friars Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


FrOR SALE. Complete set of small labels 
addressed to app. 25,000 schools 
throughout the country. £50 the lot or 
42/6 per 1,000. Box 113, FACT, 24, Black 
Friars Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


OR SALE. Addressal hand addressing 
machine, complete with stencils, stor- 
age cabinet (5,000 capacity). £50 or offer. 
Details, School Government Chronicle, 98, 
Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19. 


FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 


Please Apply to: 
A. DARBY’S Advertising Service 
24-26, Black Friars Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 
Phone: 


Grams:.: 
CITy 6686-7. Darbiads, Cent, London. 


LABOUR PARTY 
BOOKSHOP 


TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE 
LONDON, S.wW.! 


For Publications of all kinds. 
Expert advice on works 
dealing with Socialist and 
T.U Movements is always 


available. 


_ be justified in co-operating with her. 
- we would be very foolish to forget the true 


To the Editor 
Tito and Britain 


I CANNOT help but feel that President t 
Tito of Yugoslavia has been very muc 
over-rated in the British Press followi : 
his visit to this country, and last month’ 
issue of FACT fell into the same error. 
Too many people apparently believe that 
Tito wants the friendship of. this country 
purely for the friendship’s sake, or be- 


cause he really believes in peace between 
Communism and the West. 


Tito, however, it should be made clear, 
is a Communist first, last and always. He 
has no special love for Britain—the arch=-_ 
imperialist power—or for that matter for 
British Labour —the despised bourgeoi 
social democrats. Because, as a powerful 
personality, he has fallen out with Moscow, 
he needs the military and financial sup- 
port of some other “ assistant ” and he has. 
therefore cashed in on the cleavage b 
tween Russia and:the West. That is al 
there is to Tito’s friendship with Britain. 


It is just a case of playing power politic 
For as long as it suits Communist) 
Yugoslavia’s books, Britain can be a 
friend, or even an ally. But the moment? 
Mos¢ow softens its attitude to Tito—and | 
who can say in these strange days that 
that will be far off—then Tito will go” 
rushing back.to the fold, ready to line up) | 
with his fellow-Communists against the 
country that now befriends him. Tito is” 
no fool; he is in fact a Moscow-traine 
political strategist of a high order. 


British friendship with Yugoslavia is all 
very well, provided it doesn’t all work one 
way, Tito’s way. If Yugoslavia can offer 
us something real in return we may then 
But 


position. ] 
J. DOCHERTY, ~ 
London, S.E. 3 


| Peace in Israel 


Your correspondent Jo RK: Hunt ne 

that in any discussion of “ Peace with 
Israel ” it is essential to bear in mind ths 
question of the Arab refugees. 


I agree with him and _ so, incidentally, 
does the Government of Israel, which h. 
offered to give this question priority in 
any direct talks with her neighbours. __ 


_ The Arab States, however, ruled by re-— 

actionary cliques and military dictators, 
have made no contribution to the solution 
of the problem, and still refuse to discuss | 
a reasonable settlement. 


One is led, therefore, to the unhappy’ 
conclusion that the refugees are being used : 
by the Arab‘ rulers for political purposes 
and as an excuse for not concluding a Masi 
settlement with the State of Israel. 


To place the onus, as your PRESTO ISS, 
seems to do, on the British oe ad is most 
unfair. yeh 
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Popular  philoso- 
pher—‘it all de- 


Pes 


pends what you 

mean ”—and keen 

- adult lecturer, he 

= = - Stamey wrote over 40 books 

and countless essays 

20 and articles, still 

found time to cam- 

paign for Labour. 

Died 9th. April, 
aged 61. 
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___A DISGRAGEFUL PERFORMANCE 


HE Conservative Government has. bludgeoned its 
_ Transport Bill through Parliament. It has flouted 
normal democratic procedure and has refused to listen 
to reasoned debate in its determination to smash a 
highly successful nationalised industry. 
The Road Haulage Executive is doing a first-rate 
fjob, providing the country with the first really efficient 
oad transport service it has ever had, as a special 
rticle in this issue clearly demonstrates. If the 
. ‘overnment’s Bill promised even better service, at this 
time when increased production and productivity are 
sssential for the maintenance of our standard of living 
and the solution of our balance of payments problem, 
then it would be welcome. 
But the Bill can bring nothing but a return to the 
pre-war ‘wasteful system of cut- throat competition. 
Nor is it merely a bad Bill. It is accompanied by back- 
stage manceuvring calculated to play into the hands of 
business and the bankers. Small operators are to 
puely encouraged to borrow money from the 
ciers, who even before the Bill was passed were 
for Porro es around the transport depots. 


The Government has been quite unable to advance 
Instead it 
has resorted to vague, unsubstantiated allegations about 


any serious argument in favour of its Bill. 


inefficiency and bureaucracy in the public-owned ser- 
vice, allegations which showed only that Conservative — 
M.P.s knew little or nothing about-the new industry. 
The Government was compelled by its own lack of 
honest argument to curtail debate on the Bill and rush 
it through in a hopelessly undigested fashion that made 
a complete mockery of the House of Commons. 


This must surely be one of the most disgraceful 
exhibitions of sharp practice that any government has 
ever attempted. On its own admission the nation stands 
to lose up to £50 million on the final deal and the loss ~ 
in efficiency must be immeasurably greater. The only 
satisfactory part of the whole unsavoury, but typically 
Conservative performance has been Labour’s promise 
to restore the industry to public ownership at the 
soonest possible date. 


~ 
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_ translate good 


Ernest Davies 
Cleft) shakes hands 
with Mr. Gromyko 
during the  Four- 
Power talks in Paris 
in 1950. 


For the first time since the 


(THESE are exciting days. 
immediate post-war years there is a possibility of a revolu- 
tionary change in relations between nations. 
Since the end of the war, tension has steadily mounted, 
bringing with it the heaviest burden of armaments ever accumu- 


lated in peace time. Tension might be eased and the peoples 
of the world find security once again if the protestations of 
peaceful intent of Malenkov prove genuine, and the West follows 
them through with equal sincerity. 

The current question is no longer whether the cold war will 
become a hot war, but whether it can be terminated. Peace 

-.does not, however, break out with the suddenness of war. Nor 
can friendly international. relations between all nations be 
quickly re-established. 

Those, therefore, who urge caution and vigilance are prob- 
ably wise, but risks are worth taking for peace and the West 
must not heed: them overmuch, but seize on the opportunity pre- 
sented by the change of regime in Russia for a new approach 
to those international problems that have bedevilled neighbourly 
Telations since the war. They are so numerous and so complex, 
involving among much else questions on nationalism, colour 
and ideology. Some have their roots far back in the history 
of the imperialism of the past, and they are made more 
difficult of solution by the suspicion and distrust which per- 
meates them. 

But be this as it may, President Eisenhower’s statesmanlike 


response, fully and forcefully supported by both Sir Winston . 


Churchill and Herbert Morrison, has justifiably brought new 

-hope.: It is to be hoped that the atmosphere he has created 
will not be once again polluted by tactless Agee from his 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 


‘Must be realistic 


Speeches are not enough. nor is it sufficient to state the 
problems and.express willingness to solve them. Malenkov can 
- put equally pertinent questions to Eisenhower as he put to him. 
- It is necessary to show evidence of readiness on both sides to 
intentions into concrete policies reflecting a 
_ realistic approach to the present world situation and to change 
or adapt those policies as need be. 

An imaginative fresh approach is necessary even if it in- 
wolves discarding policies which are obstacles to settlement and 
‘the assumption of new ones which contribute to-it. The risk 
will be worth while if the international scene is as a result 
radically changed from tension to security. 

But we must be realistic and if the present international 
‘situation is examined objectively certain indisputable facts 
responsible for the present situation emerge. Since the end of 
the war Russia has pursued a policy of Communist expansion. 
By economic pressure, political manceuvre and the threat of 


- 


BARRIERS 
DOWN? 


Ernest Davies, M.P. 


former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
looks at a changing world and speaks out. 


force, a greatly enlarged post-war Russia has dominated Eastern 
Europe. Her phoney peace propaganda is belied by retention 
of armed forces and armaments on a vast scale, by non-co-opera-— 
tion with the West within the United Nations and by’ the 
exploitation of every situation that presented itself -to sustain ¢ 
world tension. 


Many of to-day’s ugly situations may be based on genuine | 
grievances, such as Western imperialism, nationalist aspirations | 
and the real or imaginary oppression of coloured people, but 
Russia’s motive has not been to further the interests of the 
peoples concerned, but to exploit-them for her own Communis¢ ~ 
ends. Russia’s policy in regard to Germany and Berlin, the 
wars in Korea, Malaya and Indo-China, and her refusal to agree 
on the international control and banning of atomic weapons and 
on disarmament through the United Nations all fit in. this 
pattern. 


In Asia she had fertile fields on which to work because there 
Western imperialism dies hard, poverty and hunger are rife, 
and race prejudice persists. Had all nations had the imagina-— 
tion of the Labour Government and followed its magnificent | 
example under Clement Attlee’s leadership in regard to India, © 


Burma and Ceylon, the story of the last few years would have ft 
been different. q 


Only a beginning 


It is tragic that after this great achievement the reverse to 
this enlightened policy is being pursued in South Africa, and 
also to some extent by the present Conservative Government in 
colonial policy. 


In this situation, growing fear in the United- States of | :. 
Communism has led to an, unimaginative and at times stubborn _ 
refusal on her part to face reality which has further increased “ 
tension. America’s continued support for the Chiang Kai-shek | 
rump and its refusal to follow Britain’s example in recognising 
the People’s Government of China, its policy in regard to For-~ 
mosa and its support for the nationalist forces in Burma make. 
it difficult to break the deadlock that exists between East and 
West. Settlement in Korea would be a great contribution to- 
wards this end, but an armistice would be only a beginning and — 
the greater problem. of a general settlement would remain.- 4 


The situation in the Far East might have been differently — 
handled, but in face of Russian policy it is difficult to see how 
in regard to Europe, the West could have ensured Russian co- 4 
operation without sacrificing its democratic principles. A great — 
opportunity presented itself when America offered Marshall Aid ~ 
to all of Europe, because economic help is the best basis for _ 
peace. . Russia rejected it and ordered her satellites fo, ele 
wise. x 


From that day the position in Europe mmecueet am since 


é hen fine; gap between East and West has widened. _into an abyss 
vhich is most difficult to span. — a 


_ From. the: increased tension came N.A.T. O., Ernest Bevin’s 
j Feat achievement in bringing America into Europe which was 
“economically too. -wéak to provide its own security. But this 
‘defensive alliance for the preservation of the democracy of the 
free world burdened the West with armament expenditure near 
to economic. breaking point. This, too, suited the Russian book. 


From N.A.T.O. has flowed two contrasting results. On the 
one hand, the growing strength of the West may have deterred 
Russia from successfully following through her Communist aims 
in Europe. Combined with Yugoslavia’s break with the Comin- 
form, it has saved some of Europe from Communism and may 
even have prevented a Third World War.. It may lead to bring- 
ing Russia to the council table should she so decide. 


N.A.T.O. was inevitable; it was the only way to consolidate 

the democracies and to ensure their security. On the other 
“hand, though it may have prevented the conversion of the cold 
war into a hot war, it appeared to justify. Communist propa- 

ganda that the West and not the East was the warmonger. It 


has intensified tension and confirmed Russia in her see that _ 


; the West was planning aggression against her. 


Eisenhower’ s plan 


~ It is wrong to underrate the genuineness of this fear. When 
I represented the United Kingdom at the meeting of the Four- 
- Power Deputies in Paris during three dreary months of fruitless 
-argument in the spring of 1950, I became convinced that the 
Russians were truly fearful of the West; that they believed it 
had aggressive designs against them and that an armed fence 
~ was being ringed around them not for defensive but offensive 
purposes. And in the rearmament of Germany they saw the 
gravest threat of all. No one can deny that there was a basis 
for Russia’s fear even if she herself was responsible for the 
tension which caused it. 


~~ Such was the bleak aspect of the position at Stalin’s death. 
The question of the day is how can it be resolved now there is 

a change of regime in the Soviet Union. Eisenhower’s plan is 
_ peace in Korea, cessation of attacks in Indo-China and Malaya, 
general Asian settlement, the building of a broader European 
community, open to a free and united Germany and the inde- 
pendent nations of Eastern Europe, a comprehensive plan of 
sarmament including. international control of atomic energy 
nd the prohibition of atomic weapons and the devotion of a 


aid and reconstruction. 


’ Here are realistic objectives which, if Schieved. ‘oula re- 


more prosperous and secure world. There might be differences 
as to emphasis and priority, and in particular concerning ‘Eisen- 


The “German problem is as acute as the Far Eastern, and 
5 ‘its: Solution tension must . continue to run. high in 


nsive Siisepean, Sbiution which might Eee the Shas 
nt of E.D.C., or at any pets its absorption into a wider 
n munity | of free nations. — “ie Rune = or ee 


ture of Germaby - 


; Russia. fears German reatmament hare all and sees the 


ght, but its dangers are obvious. A sovereign 


return ot her lost phoweet or PEE 


wat 


_ peaceful settlement is genuine and not a tactical move in 


ubstantial portion of the savings on arms ce a fund for world 


= eve tension and prepare the way for the reconstruction of a~ 


_hower’ s pepEarent Bherercues for. Far os to European es 


Us 
; Sues harbours: in regard to its mrereasive itched against | us 
- The Soviet can only be convinced of this by a change a polic 


the Western orbit in retina for a unified Germany with ‘inter. 


ment in return for settlement in the Far East. 


_to prevent it in the ‘unification | of Germany and its . 

this direction a solution might ultimately x 
EE Ree willingness, to tionee catieniban SOREy in ee to Ghia a d 
this is essential to convince the Russians that the West is s 


ai er be denied the right to rearm 
ee rice a rersty willing not only to talk, but to achieve settlement. 


ith countries of her choice ; the withdrawal 
yps might increase rather than diminish the 
ny’s neighbours because Russia might woo -_ 


1 to _the establishment of N.A.T.O. and in regard to Germany, which © 


one a Gace. cpatedereior the 


at is the ideal and the risks indisputable ‘guarantees against aggression, but they must not 


5 


it involves. will ultimately Vays to be taken, but its realisation is 
a long way off 


The first step is the holding of free elections for a united 


German Government under international supervision. After bs 
that the major problem of Germany’s future relationships with fe 
the other powers can be tae¢kled. Similarly the completion of 4 


the Austrian Treaty is essential to European settlement and 
since this can readily be achieved it would be a fair test of 
Russian sincerity. Such settlement cannot be made conditional — 
on the cessation of Russian domination of the satellites. 


Great as is the need for free elections for free’ governments 
in these countries, and for the liberation of the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain from the horrors of the police state. that is 
something that must follow naturally from the practical solution 
of the German and Austrian problems. It cannot be foreed upon 
Russia. t 
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World’s greatest hope 


To bring about a Far Eastern settlement the essential pre- 
liminary is the recognition of the People’s Government as the 
only Government of China and its acceptance as an equal at the 
conference table and in the United Nations. Without that. no 
settlement is possible. Then also, the narrow defensive Far- 
Eastern Pact—A.N.Z.U.S.—must be extended into a wider com- 
munity of nations. : 

If tension is really relieved in Europe and ‘the Far East — 
and a reduction in armaments becomes possible, then mutual 
economic aid might complete the process. In putting this pro- x 
posal forward, Eisenhower has taken up a bold suggestion con- 
tained in Labour’s foreign policy of a world plan for mutual ~ 
aid. Here lies the world’s Breakest hope for the better future — 
of its people, ce 

However much one speculates on how international ores : 
lems can be resolved, whether real settlement is achieved or not, 
depends not on such detail but on wider consideration. The 
approach must be imaginative. both sides must be ready to 
make concessions. 

First. both must approach the prgnlais ready and willing 
to cast aside doubts and suspicion. Caution is, of course, neces- 
sary, but it must not frustrate action ; there must be a readiness — 
to accept the change of front and to assume the desire for 


strategy of the cold war. 

Second, there must be no reluctance to abandon old poli 
if their sacrifice is essential to success. Settlement canno’ 
achieved without sacrifice and it may be well worth the 
It is not a question of meeting each other half-way b 
travelling towards the same objective and it is immaterial w 
has to travel further to arrive. . It is not appeasement, for 
promise is not that if the objective is We and held. 
worthwhile compromise. 


change of policy 


national guarantees; by the recognition of the People’s Gove 


Great as was Eisenhower's speech, it falls Si of ei 


‘What policy changes may prove necessary is a matter e 
eave consideration in the light of Russia’s behaviour, and all I 
suggest is that the policies we have rightly followed in regard = 


ere correct in the light of relations between East and West, 
would | be outmoded if they were obstacles to the settlement.. 
They cannot be abandoned lightly, nor departed: from without. 


6 


be clung to with such stubbornness that 
they prevent the relief of tension. 

The ending of the cold war means break- 
ing down the barriers which divide East 
and West and achieving political and 
economic co-operation. Then a properly 
functioning United Nations, based on col- 
lective security, should make the N.A.T.O. 
and the A.N.Z.U.S. defence pacts redundant; 
alternatively, such alliances could be ex- 
panded into wider communities of nations 
within the framework of the United 
Nations engaging in economic co-operation 
and the organising of mutual aid. 

These goals, of security and of world 
economic co-operation cannot be reached 
quickly. It will take not months, but 
years. The more favourable atmosphere 
should permit a start’ to be made by settle- 
ment of some problems now responsible 
for international tension. But the differ- 
ences between East and West have grown 
so great and the fears and_ suspicions 
become so deep-rooted that they cannot 
be dissipated quickly, nor is it yet certain 
what inspires Malenkov’s change of line. 
It may be the result of the internal situa- 
tion which requires conciliation at home 
and peaceful aspirations abroad in order. 
to consolidate his own position. We must 
assume, however, that it will be translated 
into deeds. 

It is unrealistic to think of ending the 
cold war quickly by rushing into four- 
Power talks at the highest level. From 
my experiences of such conferences, I 
know it to be necessary that for success 
the atmosphere must be ripe and the 
ground well prepared in advance. The 
immediate task before us is to demon- 
strate our readiness to establish a right 
atmosphere, and our willingness to prepare 
the ground and to remove the fears and 
suspicions that exist. 

Then there may be good grounds for 
hope of four-Power talks bringing the 
results which the whole world desires. 


BUTLER’S BRITAIN 


Slower motion 


BacKGROUND to Mr. Butler’s Budget, 

which is dealt with in a special article 
on page sixteen, was provided a fortnight 
before it by the Economic Survey for 1953 


(Cmd. 8800), which incorporated sum- 
maries of two other important White 
Papers—the Preliminary. Estimates of 


National Income and Expenditure (Cmd. 
8803) and the Balance of Payments White 
Paper (Cmd. 8808). This year’s Survey— 
seventh in the series initiated by the 
Labour Governments — endeavours to 
impart an air of optimism that is not sub- 
stantiated by the facts and figures about 
the British economy. 

During 1952, first full year of office for 
the Conservative Government, industrial 
production fell by 3 per cent, real indus- 
trial investment went down by 13 per cent, 
exports dropped by 6 per cent, unemploy- 
ment rose by 23 per cent, prices went up 
by 7 per cent. -And Mr. Butler’s first full 
financial. year ended with a huge Budget 
deficit of £436 millions. 

Mr. Butler hoped last year that indus- 
trial production would continue to rise as 
it had been doing under the Labour 
Governments. But, says the Survey, “‘ over 
1952 as a whole industrial production was 
about 3 per cent less than in 1951.” Big- 
gest falls were in paper and_ printing 
(down by 15.6 per cent), textiles and 
clothing (14.6 per cent) and chemicals 
(1.6 per cent). In all manufacturing in- 
dustries the drop in production was 4.1 per 
cent. Nationalised industries, coal, elec- 
tricity and gas, all showed an increase in 
production. 

At 1951 market prices, total gross fixed 


‘WHAT THE BUTLER DIDN'T SEE 


In his Budget speech Mr. Butler over- 


flowed with optimism. He turned a 


conveniently blind eye to the sad facts of a stagnant economy in which the books 


were balanced through Jower production and. depleted stocks. 


In his “ incentive ” 


Budget he made the rich richer, through tax cuts, and the poor poorer, through 


subsidy cuts. 


Outlook for Butler’s Britain is still depressing 


investment went down from £1,862 mil- 
lions to £1,825 millions. Investment in 
vehicles, ships and aircraft dropped from 
£283 millions to £248 millions, plant and 
machinery from £794 millions to £775 
millions. New building and improvements 
went up from £785 millions to £802 
millions, mostly accounted for by housing: 

With exports, too, Mr. Butler originally 
planned for an increase. But the Survey 
reports that ‘The total value of exports 
shipped in 1952 was lower than in the 
previous year, in spite of the fact that over 
1952 as a whole export prices averaged 5 
per cent higher than in 1951. This was 
because there was a 6 per cent reduction 
in the volume of exports, compared with 
an increase of 1 per cent in 1951.” 

The Balance of Payments, however, was 
able to show an improvement. This was 
due chiefly to lower payments for imports 
—£569 millions less—which cannot be 
entirely a matter of congratulation, for as 
the Survey points out, “ The reduction in 
imports of raw materials was associated 
with lower. industrial consumption result- 
ing from the fall in production.” 

During the year the terms. of trade 
changed in our favour, a factor which can= 
not be relied upon to continue favourable. 
In addition, the Balance of Payments was 
helped by £121 millions in Defence Aid, as 
against only £4 millions in 1951. 
balance is shown as £291 millions; for the 
non-sterling area there is still a deficit of 
£58 millions. 

During 1952, there was an overall in- 
crease in unemployment of 96,000. At the 


end of 1951 unemployment totalled 295,000; — 


this rose by April, 1952, to a peak of 
468,000, dropping to 396,000 at the- year 
end. This was not the whole story. “ The 
increase in unemployment,” says the Sur- 
vey, “‘ was accompanied by a rise in the 
amount of short-time working which by 
May (1952) affected nearly 54 per cent of 
the operatives in manufacturing industry, 


compared with only about one-half per ~ 
Alongside this rise ~ 
in unemployment was a reduction in the — 
number of vacant jobs—‘“ from: April to ~ 


cent in June, 1951.” 


November the number of vacancies out- 
standing fell continuously, reaching 228,000 


at the latter date, the lowest level sinceg 


the war.’ 


Consumers’ expenditure went up during 


the year, but, says the Survey, “this rise ~ 
was more than accounted for by higher | 
prices. If price changes are eliminated” 
there appears to have been a fall of about 
1 per cent in_ personal consumption | 
between the two years.” Personal con-— 
sumption increased from £9,932 millions © 
in 1951 to £10,460 millions 
a rise of £528 millions: 


hold goods and in textiles and clothing. 
Increased consumption’ of meat and vege-— 
’ tables’ was offset by reduced consumption ~ 


of fats, sugar and‘fruit.. Average daily In- 
take of calories per head dropped from 
3,000 to 2,950—to below pre-war level. 

The Survey adds an unintentionally iron- 
ical comment to these facts— the changes 
in the economy during 1952 were broadly in 


line with the main objectives of Govern- ~ 


ment policy.” 


Total ~ 


in- 1952— => 
But at con- ~ 
stant prices there was actually a fall~ 
‘of nearly £100 millions; mainly in. house-~ 


| 


* 
‘ 


; 


a 


= > 
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Health survey 


‘A REVEALING, objective investigation 

of the operation-of the National Health 
Service in a typical industrial community 
in the north of England, conducted by an 
American research worker, Mr. Reid Ross, 
Was described in a recent issue of the 
Medical World,” monthly - magazine of 
the Medical Practitioners’ -Union. 

Reid Ross interviewed a sample of the 
population, selecting every 20th dwelling 
house as recorded in the ratepayers’ 
accounts at the local town hall. The sample 
gave him a total of 583 individuals in. 187 
families living in 169 dwellings. These are 
a few of the facts he recorded: 

(1) 13.2 per cent of the population have 
mot seen a general practitioner since the 
inception’ of the National Health Service. 

(2) Another 23.6 per cent have not seen 
their family doctor in over a year and a 
quarter. 

(3) 21 per cent of the families have had 
at least one member who has attempted to 
‘treat himself for an illness within the three 
months period immediately before the 
survey where he might have sought medi- 
cal advice from a doctor. 

*- (4) 78 per cent of the population had not 
been to a hospital out-patient clinic or else- 
where to see a specialist for either diag- 
nosis or treatment. 

- (5) 8 per cent of the families who have 
children under 15 years of age have not 
taken them to see the family doctor since 
‘the Service started. In preference these 
children have gone to either a school clinic, 
out-patient clinic, welfare centre, or have 
received no medical treatment whatso- 
ever. 

» (6) 56.9 per cent of the population have 
not seen a dentist. 

_(7) 67:8 per cent of the population have 
not received as much as an eye examina- 
‘tion by an opticians 
~~ (8) 38 per cent of the families inter- 
viewed have found no occasion to use any 
of the local health authority facilities. 

(9) Finally, Mr. Reid Ross states that 
other reporters have reliably observed 
that the average number of times per year 
that a doctor sees his patients has risen 
only- slightly since 1938-39. 

On the question of abuse of the pee ee 
Mr. ‘Reid Ross. states: 

Bt As has been demonstrated, despite this 
opportunity which exists for all, a large 
percentage of the population (for a number 
-of reasons which were not explored in this 
study) have not elected to take advantage 
of these services. At the same time it was 
obvious even to the lay interviewers that 
Boeny of them should have done so long 


Ber secthcless, it does reflect ‘domain: 
“able credit to the community when such 
restraint is exercised while almost \ un- 
-trammelled freedom reigns. Some have 
‘suffered in the exercise of restraint and 
this is unfortunate., However in the light 
of this restraint and of the responsibility 
shown by the medical profession itself, the 
t that other people have ‘ abused’ their 
portunity probably . warrants some re- 
ideration. 

it jeans be ‘overlooked iy the 
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LABOUR’S DAY 


See first real celebration of May Day as the workers’ day was in 

1890, its greatest strength then being in France. Earlier, in 1886 
and again in 1890, the American trade unions had chosen the First 
of May on which to demonstrate for better working conditions. 

Raymond Lavigne, who was secretary of the French Federation.of 
Trade Unions, proposed at the 1889 International Socialist Conference 
in Paris that a great international demonstration should be held in 
all countries on the same day in favour of better working conditions. 
The Conference chose the First of May for this demonstration in view 
of the earlier American choice of this date. 

Some years before this, Lavigne had been instructed by “fie French 
Trades Union Congress to organise a labour demonstration through- 
out France. This took place in February 1889 and was a complete 
success. One delegate described the aims of this workers’ day by 
saying: “So far public authorities have always ignored our isolated 
demands which they have flouted,” and “it is essential to put an end 
to this state of things by presenting our demands in a new, more 
impressive and collective form.” ; 

Seeing the great success of the French demonstration, and realising 
the significance it would have on an international scale, Lavigne then 
put his proposal before the International Socialist Conference. May 
Day was finally decided upon as an annual labour demonstration by 
the International Socialist Conference in Brussels in 1891. 

Although it was originally planned for specific demands of the 
workers—the 8-hour day was the principal one—it has gradually 
developed over the years into a demonstration of the solidarity of 
the Labour movement throughout the world. 

The First of May is still the official May Day and in many ‘countries 
there are demonstrations.on this day. In Britain, however, the prin- 
cipal rallies and celebrations now take place on the first Sunday in 


May, when the maximum number of people are-able to take part. 


medical profession, the general public; 
political leaders, responsible - administra- 
tors or anyone else, that in many instances 
where the N.H.S..has been abused, a doc- 
tor has been a party to that abuse. A 
patient cannot write himself a prescrip- 
tion, nor can he sign his own sick certifi- 


cate, at least without’ committing forgery. 


“Furthermore, it would seem self-evident 
that. very..few people would choose to 
have all their teeth pulled out simply be- 
cause they have a preference for dentures. 
At any rate, if they do prefer dentures to 
their own good teeth, it seems extremely 
likely that someone, perhaps even a den- 
tist, has somehow convinced. them that 
false teeth are either necessary or superior 
in their case. Again, few people would 


choose to’ wear spectacles if. they had not: 


been told they needed them by an optician. 

“With these possibilities in mind, it is 
interesting to note that, despite all the 
propaganda to the contrary, half of the 
individuals in this. study~ who — indicated 
they personally knew of a case where an 
abuse had taken place, were also aware 
that the doctor was involved.” 


‘there were 1,593 deaths. 


Death by fog 


| Deets December London and the im- 

mediate surrounding area was 
blanketed in a thick. heavily polluted fog 
that lasted for a full week and was at its 
densest for. two days. The consequences — 
of that fog—the worst experienced in this 
country since 1880—are only now becoming 


; properly known. 


Reviewing statistics. collected tiomh 


“various official sources ‘Smokeless Air,” 


journal of the National Smoke Abatement 
Society, shows that. the smoke -fog— 


ae smog ” as it is popularly known—took a 


heavier proportionate toll of human life 
than either the great fog of 1873 or the 
cholera.epidemic of 1866. As Norman 
Dodds, M.P. for Dartford, put it: “In 
Greater London alone there were literally 
more people choked to death by air pollu- 
tion (in December) than were killed on the 
roads in the whole country in 1952.” 

In the second week of November, 1952, 
In the second 


week of December, the week of the fog, 


there were 4,703 deaths. The excess of 
deaths over normal per million of the 
population was 445. 

It is impossible to give a precise figure 
for the amount of illness caused by the fog, 
but it is, known that the number of 
National Insurance sickness claims jumped 
from 15,000 in. the second week of 
November to almost 29,000 in the second 
week of December. The London Ambu- 
lance Service experienced a rise in the 
number of calls of 71: per cent above 
normal. 

Some idea of the density of the Otton 
of the air is given in a statement from the 
Ministry of Works concerning the air-filter 
plant in use at the National Gallery. It 
says: “ The air-conditioning plant has been 
overating on its present duties since Mid- 
November, 1952. We have,-as a normal 
routine check, recorded the filter resistance 
in a daily log-sheet.« From these records it 
would seem that in the course of 24 hours 
of fog the filters clogged at a rate of 26 
times the normal, and in one period of four 
hours the rate was 54 times the normal.” 


““Smokeless Air” regretfully comments: 


that “one of the most sinister features of 
smoke-fog is (the) way in which 
it induces an attitude of apathetic accept- 
ance.” Since 1945 +29 local’ authorities 
have obtained special smoke-abatement 
powers; progress; however, is- painfully— 
fatally—slow. The London County Council 
has now decided to ask the various 
Government departments concerned to set 
up a committee to investigate the fog 
problem, and its action was endorsed last 
month by the annual conference of London 
Labour Party. 


Local Elections 


OC AL élections are held this year from 
May 4 to 9, affecting some 1,200 local 
‘authorities in England, Scotland and Wales. 

‘In England and Wales the ‘authorities 
concerned are 83 county boroughs, 309 non- 
county boroughs, some 450 out of the 572 
urban districts, 150 out of the 475 rural dis- 
_tricts (in most of which one-third of the 
councillors retire), and the 28 metropolitan 
_ boroughs 
- retire). 
in Scotland, the authorities concerned 


+ ‘are the four counties of cities, 20 large 


burghs, and 172 small burghs, in all of 

which one-third of the councillors: retire. 
Elections in all the English and Welsh 
“boroughs take place on Thursday, May 7. 
_° Elections in the district councils involved 
‘take place ‘on one day between May 4 


- and 9, as determined by the appropriate ~ 
' county councils in consultation with the 


. Hes 
w 
_ 
a! 
p 


district councils.. Elections in the Scottish 
_ burghs take place on May’5. > 
‘The seats that ‘Labour is ‘defending in 


4 May, 1950 (or May,. 1949, in the case of 
_ the metropolitan boroughs). 
.» had a net gain of 160 seats in the district 
councils, a net loss of 53 seats in borough 


eS councils, and a net loss of 263 seats in the 
_... metropolitan borough councils. *_ 

Se -~ In last year’s local elections; eeahour re- 
_- gistered a net gain of-646 seats in- borough 
es 


rural district councils, 


(in which ‘all: the councillors 


these elections are those held, or won in - 


Labour then + 


COLD WAR DIARY 


Steps to peace? 


March 9 
Mr. Malenkov stressed the Lenin-Stalin 


axiom that “peaceful co-existence and 
peaceful competition between two different 
systems—the capitalist and the~socialist 
systems—is possible.” 
March 15 

Mr. Malenkov in a_ speech: to the 
Supreme Soviet stated that “at present 
there is no litigious or unsolved question 
which could not be settled by peaceful 
means on the basis of the mutual- agree- 
ment of the countries concerned. This 
concerns. our relations with all States, 
including the United States of ae i 
March 18 

Mr. Molotov: promised to intervene with 
the North ‘Korean Government in--order 
to obtain the release of seven British 
civilians interned in North Korea. » The 
North Korean authorities announced their 
release on. April 9: 
-March 19 

Gen. Chuikov in answering. the British 
note of protest about the. shooting down 
of the British bomber regretted the death 
of the crew and proposed a.Conference of 
British and Soviet representatives to dis- 
cuss means to ensure future safety in the 
air; later the Russians also invited the 
French and Americans to participate. 
March 27 

The Soviet Government announced an 
amnesty :, all. prison sentences up to five 
years were wiped out; the aged, the sick, 
women with children and juvenile -delin- 
quents were freed. All other sentences— 


ENIGMA. Malenkov, Russia’s new ruler, 
speaks more softly than did 
“Stalin. -He ‘may mean peace, but his terms 


-eouncils, and. of 698 “seats” in- urban: ands ~are--still -teo -vague;~ his objectives too 


» -obscure-for ‘unqualified optimism, 


. ference, of which he is one of the dota 
Secretaries. 


a in-Rangoon in January (see previous issues 
‘of FACT) and set up a committee to’ 


the 


“was unanimous agreement that if there» 


excepting those for the most serious crimes, , 
which include political offences—were } 
halved. 


March 28 

The North Korean and Chinese Governs 
ments accepted the United Nations pro- - 
posals for the repatriation of sick and | 
wounded prisoners of war. On April E 4 
the first exchanges took place. 


March 29 ' 
Mr. Chou En-lai announced that the 
North Korean and Chinese Governments 
were prepared to discuss’ an armistice on | 
the basis that those prisoners who insist _ 
on repatriation should be returned im- 
mediately after the end of hostilities and 
the remainder should be handed over to 
a neutral power. : 
March 31 ; 
Mr. Vyshinsky agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hammerskjoeld as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in succes- 
sion to Mr. Trygve Lie. hoz 
April 3 
The Soviet Government announced the 
release of the doctors previously arrested 
and accused of murdering or trying to 
murder Soviet leaders. The doctors were 
completely exonerated and “hose respons= 
ible for their arrest were accused of 
“methods of investigation which are in= 
admissible and wiert strictly forbidden by 
‘Soviet Law.” 7 
April 16 : | 
The Soviet Bloc at the General Assembly 
of the United Nations abandoned the 
Polish proposals for a Korean settlement 
and accepted the plan of the Western 
Powers. This resulted in an unprece= 
dented unanimous vote of 60-0: : 


Socialist : view : 


gation to the meeting of the Council of 
the Socialist International held in Paris - 
on 11-13 April, under the presidency i its 
chairman, Mr. Morgan Phillips. 

Among the prominent Party leaders _ 
present were Dr. Schaerf, Vice-Chancellor 
of Austria, Guy Mollet; Secretary-General 
of the French Socialist Party, Erich Ollen= 
hauer, Chairman of the German Social 
Democratic Party, Koos Vorrink, Chairman 
of the Dutch Labour Party, Victor Larock 
(Belgium) and Reuven Barkatt. from the 
Israeli Labour Party. Madhu Limaye from | 
India represented the Asian Socialist Con= 


The Council received a report on the arse i} 
Asian Socialist Congress which was held, 


examine: ways of developing eontact with — 
Asia; *{ + 
’ The-main business of the Council meet-— 
ing. was concerned with the response of 
-Socialist. International to recent — 
dévelopments in Russia’ and in the Far 
East. The response was cautious, but there - 
was a possibility of ébtaining a relaxation — 
of international tension and-an end to” the 


Le 


tive for peace. 
~ The Council passed a resolation orien 
oe reaffirming that democratic Socialism 
“the only basis. for securing world 
Paice ” and declaring that “all differences 
between states are capable of solution by 
peaceful means,’ welcomed “ the hope of 
a relaxation of tension which has arisen 
from the seemingly’ greater readiness of 
the U.S.S.R. to move towards the position 
of the great majority of the United Nations 
in some respects.” 
~ The resolution stressed that there are 
fundamental differences between _ the 
Oviet system of dictatorship and the free 
countries, but added that the free world 
should not miss any opportunity for ending 
the Cold War. The Council noted with 
satisfaction the apparent decision of the 
USSR. to vend=ifs- “ detestable anti- 
Semitic policy.” 
~ The _ resolution detailed “three points 
which should be cleared up in the move- 
ment towards a relaxation of tension—the 
settlement of the problem of Chinese 
epresentation at the United Nations, more 
ettled conditions in the Middle East, and 
the conclusion of the Austrian Treaty and 
Te-unification of Germany. 


~The resolution concludes by asserting 


oe War, fee Socialist TeteR ATOR ‘and . 
its member Parties should take the anita = Jes 


that peace will not be secured until there ~ 


is an end of imperialism and dictatorship, 
nd until the under-developed countries of 
the world are given the means of develop- 
ment by the better-off members of the 
United Nations. The Council then calls 
nm Socialist Parties throughout the world 
‘to do all in their power to ensure that 
oevernments let slip no opportunity for 
easing the international situation and to 
take the initiative in the cause of peace.” 


Austrian. coalition — 


BEFORE. fees general fection: held on 
oh ‘February 22, Austria was governed by 
mn uneasy coalition consisting mainly of 


arty (O.V.P, , with 77.. “ 


he Socialist Party (S. P.D.), with 67 seats asf 
in Parliament, and the right wits, Ah Song 


The 1953 elections had Seinen been’ 


pitated by the Socialists as a result’ of 
‘sniping tactics adopted during 


st anjial. 


government, which 
ore than 


m to bar- paps = 


uled for the autumn, but were preci- 


‘recent — 
s by the epee’ $s santy i} in an obvious 


> Hos dhe: new Ppastiniient : , 
‘gained Tees peed one eds ag 


-increase in © 
‘to a. crisis over the © 


Lome’ 


W.J. P. Webber 


i 8 Vee Lolive. cetvice to both the-politieak andam 


- industrial-wings of the Labour Movement is a difficult 
combination to achieve.. W.-J. P. Webber, who at the 
end of this month takes over the General Secretaryship of the 
Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association, has done fine work: eae 
for his union and for the Labour Party. 


Aged. St, he comes from Swansea, where he entered the 
service of the Great Western Railway in 1917. Right from the 


start he was active in his union—at that time the Railway _ 


“Clerks” Association—holding branch office from 1922 on, being ; 
_ twice chairman of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Divi- 
~ sional Council. 


~ post covering the L.M.S.R, in 1947. In 1949 he became Assistant. 
General Secretary of the T.S.S.A., and at its 1952 conference 


he was elected unopposed to suceeed Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft a ee ( ts 


as General Secretary on his retiral this month. 
On the political. side, W. J. P. Webber became a Swansea 


aa 


councillor in 1932, was Labour Whip from 1935 to 1944, chair- Ben 2 
~-man of many Committees, and Deputy Mayor in 1942. AS. as 


- Z ~ councillor he was m =, 
National Whitley. Council for Clerical, Technical, Administra- ay 


mi ive and. Supervisory Grades. — 


ade chairman of the Employers’ side of the 


‘In 1949 he was elected. to the Trade Union Section ‘of the 


La’ 
"serves “on the. Policy and Publicity and Organisation sub- 


nS ~ committees, and is chairman of the Finance sub-committee. _ : 
~ His new ‘post will enable him to render still greater: service Res bs 


_to his dellow-workers in alli industries. 


In 1944 he’ joined the full-time staff of the car pas 
* union as G.W.R. line secretary and was promoted to a similar 


sbour. ‘Party National Executive Committee, and he now. -. | 
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which was forced to abandon. the Nazi 
Union of Independents as a coalition part- 
ner and to. surrender several important 
governmental posts. The only unpalatable 
concession the Socialists had to make was 
agreeing to Herr Raab, an ex-member of 
the Fascist Heimwehr, as Chancellor. 


There is, however, no formal coalition 
pact between the two parties, and the 
present Government cannot look forward to 
a relatively smooth stretch of office, such 
as Chancellor Fig] enjoyed. At the latest, 
serious difficulties are certain to arise when 
the first new budget—for 1954—is. debated 
in the autumn. 


Already the Socialists have foreed the 
People’s Party to drop its proposal for cuts 
in the social services and in ‘housing. » If 
the Socialists manage to maintain’: their 
pressure they could well increase their 
strength in a new election. 


japan’s Election 


d Bes Right Wing and Left Wing Socialist 
Parties each gained six seats.in the 
Japanese’ general elections held’ on April 
19. The -Liberal Party, .under . Mr: 
Yoshida; which is. at present in’ power, 
decided to ‘hold the: elections (the second 
in seven’ months), in the hope that they 
would improve their majority. 

This hope was disappointed, and the 
the Liberals suffered a sharp reverse. with 
the loss of six of their seats in the. House 
of Representatives. The two wings of the 
Socialist Party, which became divided, fol- 
lowing a dispute: over rearmament,.now , 
‘hold a total of 138 seats. 
> Distribution of seats in the new iGgiiae 
is. as follows (distribution following 1952 
pacecrions in ~parentheses) : ; 

Liberals 199-(205). Progressives 76- (38). 
‘Lett. Socialists 72 (66). “Right. Socialists 
66 (60). Dissident Liberals 35° (40): 
Communist 1 (0): Others 17 (17). 


' The subsequent elections for the Upper... ~ 
House of Councillors which took place on . 
April 24, resulted in a Liberal Party gain of _ 


_11 seats, making it the strongest party with. 
a total of 46 seats: A significant feature of 


- ment of the: Left Wing Socialists who, with’ 
40 seats, became the aA gape 


Br Secunia ‘sf 
Danish Labour 


oe Spi cca elections held .in Dechank. 
* on April 21 resulted in a victory for - 
the . Socialist Party led by» Herr Hans 
- Hedtoft, which gained 61: seats of a total 
of 149 in the-Lower House, thus emerging 


| as by far*the strongest single party in the 


"country. The Agrarian and Conservative 
Parties, hitherto partners in a coalition 
° ns Ned ane achieved a combined strength 
‘ of only 59 seats, and their government 
accordingly submitted its resignation to 
ee Frederik II on April 22. 
th . Seats in the new House are distributed 
us: 
. Socialists 61 (59). Liberals 13 -.(12). 
na "Conservatives 26 (27). Agrarians 33 (32). 
Ss nel Tax Party 9 (12). Communists 7 Ds 


this part of the, election was the achieve- a 


MALAN WINS 


Outlook unsettled 


ON receiving the news in November, 

1952, that the Nationalist Government’s 
High Court of Parliament Act had been 
declared invalid by the Appeal Court, the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, announced that 
after a-short-session of Parliament, elec- 
tions would beheld... Then, “ if the Govern- 
ment was returned to power, it would take 
steps: to. placé. the: sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, beyond any. doubt.” 

Dr..Malan has now won a decisive vic- 
tory. The Nationalists have. been returned 
to power with: 97 seats,.against the United 
Party—Labour coalition’s 61, and the three 
seats’ held: by. native representatives. Dr. 
Malan can now count on ‘a majority of 33. 

This majority still falls short by twelve 
or thirteen. votes. of the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution before the so- 
called “‘ entrenched clauses” can legally be 
altered. Last*year, it will be’recalled, the 
Government’s attempt to force through the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act — 
which removed,.Coloured voters from the 
common. roll—precipitated the present 
crisis in South African. political: affairs. - 

The. Act was declared invalid -by . the 
Appeal Court, whereupon the Government 
set up.by Statute a body known as the 
High Court of Parliament. “ This dubious 


body was in-effect Parliament itself, which. 


in another capacity was to pass’ judgment 
on its..own acts: Not. surprisingly, the 
validity of the High Court .of Parliament 
Act was in‘its turn challenged. by four 
Coloured’ voters and was subsequently de- 
clared. invalid by the: Appeal Court: Giving 
judgment, Chief. Justice. Centilivres | de- 
clared, “The Courts cannot shirk the duty 


VICTOR South African Prime Minister 

Dr. Malan gained ground in the 
recent elections. The losers were not the 
Opposition party, but the non - voting 


Africans who - face nities ‘oppression. » 


E one-party government. 


~ J. S. Moroka, President” of. the African 


_ under the ‘Suppression of Communism Act, 


“was ‘ 


- a new Liberal Party may shortly be formed, 


imposed. on ‘them ef coming to the aid of ° 
individuals whose rights conferred by those : 
sections have been infringed or- who have > 2 
reasonable grounds for thinking that their» 
rights will be interfered with.” 

Baulked in this attempt to impose the 
unreliable system of complete apartheid in 
South Africa, Malan determined to seek a 
mandate for his policies. In gaining th 
mandate he has -been — assisted . by 
“ weighting ” of constituencies in favour of 
the Nationalist country districts, by the 
European’ fear of being submerged in @ 
black majority, and by the apartheid-and= 
water policiés of the United Party. 

The United Party, dependent on the 
support of the industrial interests, rice 
economic apartheid because of its desire 
for. African labour in the factories and 
mines, but favours social segregation and 
believes in political leadership by the 
European community. The election result 
show that although both sides strengthened 
their position in their strongholds, Malan 
was able to win in.a considerable number 
of marginal constituencies. where waverers 
were won over to support of a “strong” 
policy. ; 

There is little. doubt. that ‘the. Prime 
Minister, although he gained only 45. per 
cent of the votes, considers that he , 
received a-clear mandate to go aheac 
Recent attempts to woo the Right Wing of 
the United Party. have failed, but it can” 
be expected that a further attempt to alte wi 
the entrenched clauses of: the constitutior 
will be made with. only a ‘simple: majorit 
of both Houses of Parliament. If-this 
the case, the United Party and the “small 
Labour Party will be bound to. fight what 


=a15 


will. be considered the first step towa ds . 


“Fascist orisinoete 


In the fight they will be. assisted. by the | 
Courts, which since the passage of recent). 
repressive legislation have. consistently 
interpreted the law in favour of the liberty» 
of the individual: During the trial of Dr? 


National Congress, Mr. Dadoo, President of - 
the South African’ Indian Congress.” and 
eighteen other leaders of the passive 
resistance -campaign who were accused 


the Judge . made it clear that the ‘offence : 
‘statutory Communism.” He added. 
that “the charge has nothing to do with 
Communism as it is commonly known.” > =). 
The rejection of the two Acts previously ; 
mentioned is another case in point. ; 
Little else, ‘however, of an encouraging 
nature can be seen in South Africa’ to-day. 
African. and Indian leaders have deliber- 
ately suspended the passive resistance cam- 
paign during. the election in order that it 
should not be used as propaganda by their — 
enemies. Now they are regrouping their 
forces and have appealed, in a statement, 
to white South Africans to join with them 
in halting the “ Fascist onslaught. us ee 
On the European side it is reported that 


which will base its policy on a common 
franchise for all races. There are 
apparently, about 30 such Liberal 


‘> (Continued on Page 14) vce (3 


Nine RS 


THE smart red and green lorries of British “Road 
“Britain. The success story of the organisation behind 
them is much less widely known, although it is one of 
‘the most impressive feats of organisation in the history 
of British industry. 
Before nationalisation the road haulage industry 


tions of employment in many firms were bad. Licensing 
authorities’ reports show that evasion of the law on 
hours of work“and keeping of records was common. 
: Badly maintained lorries and sowyerked SAVERS: could 
zs not provide an efficient service. ees 
~. In 1947 came nationalisation. The Road Haulage 
Executive had to take over nearly 4,000 Separate busi- 
“nesses with 46,000 vehicles. 
+ ig the Executive was acquiring ten firms a day. 
_ Many of the vehicles the Executive was obliged to 
. ake were little more than scrap. In Scotland 1,200 out 
of 4,000 vehicles were unfit for service. By the end of 
1952, out of 46,000 vehicles taken over, 19,000 had been 
r scrap. Many depots, ‘too, were pte 2G 


4 a 


Services are to-day a familiar sight on the roads of | depots have replaced more than 50 that were used 


“was one of the black spots of British industry. Condi- 


* 


England, Scotland and Wales. 


. cations. 


At the peak, of:the take- — 


z PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. DELIVERS THE GOODS. 


for the job. _In London, -nineteen diveationet service 
before. 

Biggest operations of the new public service are 
the trunk services covering the greater part of Britain. 
702 services.are scheduled daily from 368 terminals in 
About 34,000 tons of 
traffic are handled by. this service daily. A “change- 
over-driver ” system ensures continuous lorry running 
without overstraining drivers. 

High load factors have been secured by the linking 
of all. divisional, district and most group offices by a 
teleprinter system, giving rapid, economical communi- 


generally been well below 20 per cent of total mileage 
ru This compares with 30 per cent poe private’ 


Deconee 


The Executive has also inaugurated the first nation- 


wide parcels service by road. 3,750 vehicles operate the 


service from 200 depots, covering 13,000 towns and 
villages, and carrying 250,000 consignments a day. One 
London depot alone handles. 60,000 to 70,000 parcels 


Empty running by British Road Services has a 
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If they can fit wheels on to it, Brit 
carry it, even if it’s a seventy-two fe 


Wp 
¢ 


ABOVE: Where the road runs | BELOW: Got 150 bodies to dis- . 
‘into the sea, British Road |: pose of? British Road Services 
Services takes to its boats. M. V. | soon shifted these dead whales 
Crop plies between Portsmouth | washed up on_ the beach at 


and Cowes, Isle of Wight. Dunbar in East Lothian. ~ Even private enterprise has een: impressed by by 7 
: ee efficiency of the public transport service. 

member of the private Road Haulage Ae Eg 
in a circular; “ British Road Services are serving f 
customers .well. . . . Personnel of B.R.S. know ss 
and°every kind of specialised traffic and they mo : 
with great efficiency.” Commented independent 

_ zine “ Modern Transport” on this: “No franker adm 
sion has been made of the good. work. which — 
Executive has done .in building up a-comprehe i 
service, for all types of traffics to all destinations, 
the economies which have been effected. in vel 


ably at. short notice.” ; ‘ 


British Road Services are dele thes woo 

- And they are delivering them more efficiently: # 
private enterprise ever did, at the’same time providi 

good conditions of employment and keeping - th’ 
vehicles in safe condition: Industry and private citize 

know that they have at their service to-day an und 


taking that will carry anything, anywhere at any: tin 


‘The Conservative -Government has" decided 
‘destroy this service. A first-rate undertaking is ‘to 
broken up for reasons that have never been made kno 
to the public. The cost to the nation, on the Go re 
ment’s own admission, may well be £50 millio1 
money terms. In terms of industrial pee the: ; 
cost to the nation will be- na high, <3 


RIGHT: This Di 
tillation column. had 
to travel 400 miles by 
road from Greenwich 
to Grangemouth ‘in 
Scotland — British 
Road Services got. it 
there safely. 


LEFT: An awkward 
and delicate load—this 
racing yacht’s owner 
knew who would 
carry it promptly and 
without damage. 
There’s no load too big 
or too small. 


BOVE: Good pay, good condi- 
ns, 00d prospects — this ap- 
entice fitter knows. the lion and 
eel is his symbol of a good job. 
is future is less certain as the 
Dries destroy the symbol. 


ed -of going to the 
2? At Southampton, 
ish Road. Services 
g it right to wherever 
ju are. It’s all part of 
é service. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
in the country with about 6,000 adherents, 
but until a Party is formed and a mentber- 
ship. drive initiated, it is difficult to fore- 
cast what support there will be for such 
a policy. 

Only if a sufficient number of European 
voters can realise that the Nationalist way 
offers no hope for peaceful: advance .in 
South Africa will there be a possibility of 
a slackening in the present racial tension. 
This . will happen when white South 
Africans realise that they are. already 
inevitably committed to a policy of co- 
operation. 

Without such co- EAperahon in the indus- 
trial sphere, South Africa’s. prosperity 

* would vanish.overnight—the withdrawal of 
non-Europeans from industry'‘is already an 
impossibility. This fact makes it clear that 
the policy Dr.- Malan has in mind is not 
one of separate areas where each race 

-could develop to the full, but rather one 
of permanent helotry in which the Euro- 
= peans will be for ever dominant. 

; There can be small wonder. that there is 
at present among Africans a strong out- 
break of insular nationalism, and that it is 

~ becoming increasingly difficult for African 
leaders to keep their followers on the path 

- of non-violence. If-violence breaks out in 

- South Africa, her rulers will have forfeited 

_ the. world’s sympathy. 


Campaign goes on 


‘ URING the debate in Parliament on 
_. >> Central African Federation on 
_- March 24th, the chief. Government speaker, 
- Mr: Lyttelton, did no. more than reiterate 
-. the arguments in favour of the present 
- Scheme, while at the same time he 
~* brushed aside the fact of African opposi- 

' tion as a matter of small importance. 
_._ Shortly afterwards the referendum held 
in Southern Rhodesia resulted in a 
' majority for—federation. It now remains 
' for the Government to introduce an 
_ Enabling Bill, after which federation will 
ry Officially be inaugurated. But until the 
~ Enabling Bill is actually. passed, the cam- 
'  paign against federation has not ended. 
- and there is still time for individuals and 


bs : ‘organizations to register their. opposition: 
< 


to the ees of the scheme at this 
~ time. 


In Africa the campaign ‘continues. On 


me and representatives of the Nyasaland 
» African Congress framed an appeal to the 
Be ‘United Nations. In Northern Rhodesia 
__ the African Congress has sent a cable to 
inj, the : British Government asking. that nS 
ag Enabling — Bill should be delayed, 

eh ‘African Chiefs and leaders wish to ama 


4% we _ tion.” $36.5 
> Ay ‘statement issued on April 19th said 
tl hat African leaders are to meet in the 


in detail. They, then want to discuss such 
__ ascheme with representatives of the three 
st Central African Governments, after a 
_. public announcement of the details. Such 
ae proposal deserves serious consideration 
_ by the British Government, who, if sincere 
_. in its desire for African co-operation; can 


E now respond to this constructive approach. 


_ duce a “feasible alternative to federa- 


near future to formulate such a scheme: 
~Rivers Thames. and Lea. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE TAP 
Fifty years of public ownership 


VERY few people, 

living in the London area, realise that 
the Metropolitan Water Board, which this 
year celebrates the successful completion 
of its first half-century’s work, is a pub- 
licly-owned corporation administered in- 
directly by the local councils. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Llandaff Commission, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in 1902 introduced a Bill 
for the establishment of a Water Board. 
This Bill, as amended; became the Metro- 


politan Water Act, 1902, under which the 


Metropolitan Water Board was established 

afor the purpose of acquiring by purchase, 
and afterwards operating, the undertakings 
of the eight water. companies which were 
supplying the bulk of London water at that 
time. 

The Board itself consists of 66 members, 
most of whom are councillors or aldermen 
representing «the local. authorities within 
the area of supply. Some of them repre- 
sent a single council; others two, three or 
more councils. « With them sit representa- 
tives of the Thames Conservancy and the 
Lee Conservancy Catchment Board. 

The Board is administered in much the 
same way as any large local authority 
through the committee system. In com- 
mon with local authorities, and in contrast 
with the Gas and Electricity Boards,. the 
members receive no remuneration for their 
services. é ; 

Compensation paid to the private water 
companies at the beginning. of the century 
amounted to approximately “£474 million, 
of which’ £39? million ‘is still outstanding. 
In addition to this, debt charges on~ £193 
million for the construction of extensions 
to the undertaking have to be met. 

This means that of every £1. collected 
through the Water Rate, 6s 1d. is required 
for interest charges repayment and man- 
agement of the Board’s capital debts. This 
is a high proportion of income to be de- 
voted to such a purpose, but is by no means 
unusual for undertakings of this nature. 

The Board supplies an average of -320 
million gallons of water every day, a quan- 
tity equal to the combined supplies of the 
cities‘ of Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Bradford and 
Leeds. This large quantity is essential to 
provide the 64 million residents of the 
Board’s area (one-seventh of the popula- 
‘tion of Great Britain) with an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome water. For 
the statistically-minded it would fill a tank 
the size of Trafalgar Square and three 
times as high as Nelson’s Column! 

Approximately 90 per cent of London’s 
water supply, which the Board proudly 
claims is bacteriologically one of the 
purest in the world. is obtained from the 
During the sum- 
mer months it is usually not possible to 
extract the quantities required from these 
two.rivers and large storage reservoirs, 
which can be filled when water is plentiful, 
have had to be constructed. Storage 
capacity available for this purpose in 1904 
was 7,000 million gallons, but new works 


- 


even among those, 


carried out during the last 50 years have 
increased this to 23,000 million; gations, - 

The capacity of the largest reservoir, the 
Queen Mary at Littleton; which can’ hold 
6,733 million gallons, could provide a town 
of the size of Reading with sufficient water 
for all purposes for a period of about: 34 
years. It would only satisfy ee s 
needs for about three weeks. 

In 1948, the Board authorised the con- 
struction of a large new 6ft. main to con- 
vey raw water from the Thames to the Lea 
valley. This main, on which experimental 
work has already been carried out, will be 
built-right across London, from one side to 
the other, on roughly the same principle as 


-a tube train tunnel, and will cost Tay, 


millions ‘of pounds. ; 

The Head Office of the Board is a New 
River, -Head,. Clerkenwell, where, in 1613, 
one of London’s; first major water supply 
schemes—the construction of.a new river 
bringing water from “Chadwell Spring, 
Hertfordshire, into the pond at the head of 
the river in Clerkenwell—was inaugurated. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, who was at:one 
time a member of the Board, has stated 
that. he found it difficult to talk «politics 
when discussing'the supply of water to the 
people of London. Nevertheless, during 
the whole of the war years, from 1940°to 
1946, when, . despite .bombing, London’s 
water supply was maintained, the chair- 
man of the Board was Mr. Henry Berry, 


awe 


sina thene entaenipe ashton priests 


dhe may 


later’Labour Member of Parliament for .- 


East. Woolwich. 

Since the end of the war, ‘the majority 
of the members of the -Board have been 
Labour members of local authorities and it 
reflects great credit on them and on the’ 
responsible officers that even now, in a 
period of high prices, it costs only just over 


a shilling per week to supply water to the- 


PROGRESS _ This’ early print shows — 
how London used to get | 
its water supplies. To-day, the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board pipes 320 million gallons 
a day to London’s citizens and industry. — 


YES says GEORGE LINDGREN 


Labour M.P. for Wel- 
lingborough, former 
Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to Ministry of 
Planning and _ Local 
Government, and a 
Hertfordshire County 
Councillor. 


ARTY politics always have, and always 

must, enter into local government. In 

the old days Tories and Liberals used to 

fight local elections as they fought Parlia- 

mentary elections, and for the same reason 

—to get control of the machine of govern- 
ment both national and local. 


As Labour entered. the political field, 
Tories and Liberals tended to combine in 
an attempt to counter Labour’s local gov- 
ernment successes. They fought under 
various titles—‘“* Independents,”  “ Rate- 
payers,” “Citizens,” ‘“ Progressives,” 

“Municipal Reform ”—but always anti- 
-- Labour and always fighting Labour candi- 


dates. 
Now the wheel has gone full circle. On 
the instructions of Tory headquarters, 


Tories are-again fighting local elections as 
e Tories, and we see the tdividuals. who 
~~ previously ran as “Independents” now 
running as Tories. The classic joke over 
the past few years has been the classifi- 


cation of election results—“ Tory gain from - 


Independent ”’—when it has 
same person re-elected. 


On the Hertfordshire County Council we 


-been the 


- dents” and chiding those of us on the Lab- 
our group of .“ bringing politics into local 
government.” _ Political in the’ House of 
~Commons but non-political when discuss- 
ing the same subject at See Hall—just 
fantastic, isn’t it? 
2 . Politics is a way_of life. It ‘tells how, 
: sources of the country. should. be organised. 
“We in the’ Labour Movement believe 
=. thats national: ‘resources’should, as far as 
is necessary, bé organised on a’ basis of 
- public. -ownership -and © control “to feed, 
clothe and. house“our- ‘people. “4 s 
~ The ‘Tories believe in the private ‘owner- 
ship. of ‘the nation’ s resources;:the exploita- 
=< “tion, of those resources and. _ the: ppeebic:s 
need for private profit. 
__ Which philosophy you accept, ‘determines 
: your political outlook, i-e., how, ‘and to 


~ what. purpose» the machine’ “Of central gov- 


ernment and its counterpart er sub-divi- 
om sion, local ‘government, should be used:* 

-- ** Now let us look at how central and local 
_ government | are part. of each other. .The 
function of central government is to pro- 
--yide the overall economic structure for the 
ountry, to facilitate the creation of the 
ation’s wealth and to ‘apportion ‘that 


Sends 


“have had Tory M-P-.s sitting as “ Indepen- ~ 
- (Yorks). Rural District - 


- and to what: purpose, one believes the re-.- 


AS 


peweaiths: -to -various gee Seta ges consump- 


tion, investment, the armed forces, over- 


‘seas investment, the social services. 


Local government is administrative, 
working within a framework created by 
Parliament to provide essential services for 
the people of a locality. 

Labour in central government believes 
that as large a portion as possible of the 
nation’s wealth, created each year by the 
worker in field, factory, workshop and 
mine, should be set aside for maintaining 
and developing these services. 

Labour in local government believes in 
taking the fullest. advantage of the possi- 
bilities made available to it by Parliament 
to develop these essential human services 
to give the people the highest measure of 
opportunity, enjoyment, comfort and 
security. 

Tories in Parliament—this year’s Budget 
is an example—believe in making as little 
as possible available for local services— 
e.g.; cuts in expenditure on education, in 
school building programme, in nursery 
schools. in housing standards, in rural 
water schemes, in the .health services. 

Tories and “Independents” in local 
government spring with enthusiasm to a 
Tory Government’s call for a reduction in 
local expenditure. 

That is politics in local government— 
whether local services shall be enthusiastic- 
ally developed, or whether the enthusiasm 


shall be for a reduction in the quality and- 


availability of services. It is just impos- 
sible to be non-political in the progressive 
administration of local government, 


N oO says NEVILLE HOBSON 


-Glerk. to the Beverley: 


Council and-~ former. 

Chairman of the Rural - ‘se 

District Councils As- § 
sociation. a 


the Lotter is a man ot ttle umport- 
ance it is proposed to record certain 
principles which have been enunciated in 
recent: years by leading Statesmen. 

First, let us listen: to Mr. Herbert. Mor- 


-yison speaking at a N.A.L.G.O. gathering 


in Lewisham four years ago: “ Officers are 
the servants of the whole Council, not of 
any one political party, and when report- 


‘ing to the Council should present the full 


facts and their conclusions yaunour fear or 
favour.” 

Now the voice of Mr. iene Attlee, 
addressing the N.U.T. in April, 1949: “I 
oppose a drilled society. The last thing 
-we want is the drilling .of the people to 
accept, without criticism, an authoritarian, 
uniform, view.” 


Inasmuch as Councillors are, or should. 


be, as much the servants or trustees for 


the whole Council: and the Electorate as” 
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the Officials, they also should present their 
submissions “ without fear or favour”; but 
woe betide Councillors in many County 
Boroughs and other large’ units of local 
government if they dare to Speak without 
the favour of the majority of their group. 

A Party Whip cannot tolerate in- 
dependence or absolute sincerity of speech. 
The.Caucus- has bought the souls of its 
members! 

Mr. Attlee expressed his unfettered views 
when he warned us against the ‘ drilling 
of the people to accept a uniform view ”; 
but this is precisely what the party 
machine requires. Rigid demands are in- 
creasingly made on Councillors of self- 
reliant outlook, trusted and respected by 


the electorate, to conform to party dicta-~ 


tion, which is frequently contrary to their 
conscience and personal ‘conviction. 
There is, 
verbal tributes by leading Statesmen to 
such ideals as: the recognition by repre- 
sentatives of their obligations to the whole 
Council, as distinct from any one Party— 
the avoidance of a drilled society—the 
refusal to accept, without criticism, uni- 
formity; and no apology is made for urging 
the discontinuance of practices 
undermine the best attributes of a true 
democracy and discourage the entry into 
local government of men and women of 
high moral fibre, to whom the subtleties of 
party politics are extremely distasteful. 
It may be that candidates in County 


Boroughs and large Towns may have to be > 


sponsored by_some Organisation which can 


vouch for their fitness and general policy; ° 


but-in the smaller communities, particu- 
larly in Rural England and Wales, the 


voters can, to a reasonable degree (if left — 


undistracted by political pressure) base 


their choice. on the personal qualifications ~ 
inherent merit of the respec f 


and 
candidates. 
Let them vote for the best individuals, 


the straightest, the fairest, the kindest, . 


those of the highest principle and ‘with the 
most generous vision.” 


have his views coloured by ‘socialist tradi- 
tions; ‘equally, 


influenced by: certain preferences.: So will 


a Quaker or a Total Abstainer; but each — 


has been sent by the electors and should 


be left to express his or her sincere = 
»conviction. “ 


The time has’ arrived net party 


indeed, a hollow ring from. 


which ~ 


Obviously, a mem=~ — 
ber of the: Labour Party, if elected, will E 


a Conservative may be — 


meet vel 


manceuvring and recrimination should give <a 
way to the spirit which underlies the mes- — 


sage which Nurse Edith Cavell, brave and 


selfless woman, gave to the world: before a 


she faced a German firing squad in 1915: 
“T realise that Patriotism is not enough: 


I must have no hatred or bitterness towards ; 


anyone.’ 


This noble woman, who possessed anne wks 


ties in strange contrast to those of many 
who would dictate the destinies of man- 
kind to-day, saw a vision of peaceful and 
happy communities; but only on terms! 
Neither in the\ realm of Party nor State 
can vituperation and. organised subtlety 
be the concomitants of moral progress and 
happiness—which are, surely, the ultimate 
objectives. for which -local government 
representatives of all parties should 
collectively strive. 
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HE Chancellor, when he introduced his Budget, took great 

pride in the fact that the balance of payments, which in 

1951 had shown <a deficit of over £400 millions, last year 

_ showed a‘surplus (excluding American defence aid) of £170 

millions. This improvement is something which we should 

all welcome. Britain cannot afford to run a deficit in her 

foreign trade—the reserves are just not large enough to 

finance it— and a surplus is imperative if. we take at all 

seriously.our ambition of-aiding the under-developed areas. 

But what caused this sudden change for the better ? 

- Was it the wisdom and foresight of the Government?. Or 
was it luck? 

_. When we examine the figures in detail, we find that one- 
half of the improvement was due to the movement of the 
terms of trade. We can now see, looking back, that we have 
witnessed in the last two years a minor version of that old 

' pre-war enemy, the trade cycle. After Korea, we witnessed 
_ascramble on a world scale for materials of all types, and a 
. consequent boom in commodity markets. Our import prices 

“rose inexorably, and in 1951 our balance of payments re- 

lapsed into severe deficit after showing a surplus in 1950. 

_ This process, unfortunately for us, coincided with the last 
- year of Labour Government. 

-But in 1952 the inevitable reaction came. . World -rearma- 

ment was slowed down, countries found. themselves over- 

_ stocked with raw materials, and the commodity boom gave 

_ way to slump. Equally inevitably, our import prices fell, our 

balance ofepayments improved, and the deficit gave way once 

- again to‘surplus.: But this process, again unfortunately for 


1S, coincided almost exactly with the first 18 months of Tory ; 


rule. 
Bre This turn-round in the terms of trade, of which Mr. 
' Butler was a wholly passive (though grateful) spectator, 
_ accounts for half the improvement in our trading position. 
_ ‘Even the most arrogant Tory could claim no kudos for this. 
3 ~ The other half of the improvement was due to a cut in 
_ the-volume of imports, achieved by the use of import con- 
trols... This had the full support of the Labour Opposition. 
It*was a policy which any Government would have been 
forced to carry out, and could certainly not be called a 
uniquely Tory policy. 
But it may be noted, in passing, that the import cuts 
were greatly eased by two factors, neither of which reflects 
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-ugs to bear our many economic burdens without a severe fall 
in the standard of living. 


THE BUDGET 


by ANTHONY CROSLAND, M.P. 


credit on the Government: first, by the fall in production at 
home—if textile output is falling, we naturally need fewer 
imports of raw cotton—and secondly by the fact that the 
Labour Government left stocks at a very high level, so that 
no further build-up was necessary, and imports could be 
confined to thé strict minimum needed for current require- t 
ments. | 

There is little, therefore, in the better performance. of 
our foreign trade that redounds to. the glory of the Chan- } 
cellor. It stems partly from the use of controls, and partly é 
from. the inevitable reversal, which would have occurred i 
under any Government, of the quite exceptional world boom ; 
which followed the outbreak of war in Korea. 

But turning to the home front, there is much for which 
the Government can very properly be blamed. 

What stands out above all else in 1952 is the fall in 
production. Under the Labour Government, production: rose 
each year, and it was only this annual rise which enabled 
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But last year, for the first time since the end of the war, 
production fell, and it is now no higher than it was two years 
ago. This isa ‘painful loss of potential output, which Britain 
certainly cannot afford. 

~The fall in production is partly reflected in the growth of 
unemployment, which is now a good deal higher than it was 
two years ago. But it is due, even more, to a fall in.output- 
per man—not because the workers. are ‘working less hard, 
but because so many factories have been forced on to ee 
time working by the fall in demand. 

Naturally, not all the fall in output, arising from: a re- 
duced demand, can be blamed on the Chancellor. Part of it 
results from the recession in our export markets. But part 
is certainly his fault, and springs from the dear. money 
policy, the tighter hire-purchase restrictions, and the like. 
And whatever the cause, there is no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor’s first task was to get us back once again on a rising 
curve of production—back not merely to the level of a year 
ago, but to the much higher level that should be: possible if 
all: our new equipment is fully. utilised. 

But here one must be careful. The production that most - 
needs expanding is not that of consumer goods to make the 
pubue happier and better-off, attractive notion though that * 
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is, ia of Revita equipment to raise our productivity still 
further. Our whole position is still too precarious, and our 

_. present standard of living too vulnerable, for us to indulge 
‘wholesale’ in present benefits. Our main effort must be to 
strengthen our-industrial and competitive position. 


— ‘However, this one can say. It is doubtful whether tax 
concessions to industry alone would be sufficient to stimulate 
investment. Expenditure on plant and machinery fell last 
year. Why? Largely because industry, under the influence 
of the Chancellor’s own deliberate policy of disinflation, and 

the fall in demand that resulted from it, felt too uncertain 

_. about market prospects to cake the risk of large new pro- © 

jects of investment. 
Some increase in public eae a could thus be justified, 
in order to reassure industry about its markets, and create 
-a more buoyant atmosphere for taking risks. This is, it is 
_ true, a roundabout way of stimulating investment, and under - 
_. a Labour Government, committed to planning, might’ not 
be necessary. But under a Tory regime and private enter- 
= prisé, it may be the only way of: securing the oe 
~ stimulus. 
ee: Everyone is by now familiar with the Chancellor’s actial 
_ Budget proposals. There were a number of tax reductions, 
~~ and no increases; altogether, nearly £200 millions were given 

-. away in tax remissions. . 

This, claimed Mr. Butler, represented an entirely new 

"4 departure’ in Budgetary policy—every ‘Budget since the war 

~ had imposed some tax increases, and this was the first signifi- 

cantly to reduce taxation. This claim received the biggest 
single cheer from the Tory benches. > 

_ Is it justified? The first thing to notices is. ethat nearly all 

_ the taxes now removed were imposed for one reason and one 

_ reason. only—to pay for a rearmament programme which 
-- Was expected to cost a great deal over a short period. It was 
- with this, and only this, in mind that Mr. Gaitskell in 1951 

-put an extra 6d. on the income tax, raised purchase tax on a 

- .number of metal goods, and abolished initial allowances, 

and that Mr. Butler as last year introduced the pee 

Be rotess Levy... 


DO YOU hum-and-ha | and 
- stumble in search of words? 
DO YOU gape and gulp and 
become tongue-tied with 
embarrassment? ~ 


DO YOU shout (or whisper) 
all the time without tonal 
variety or interest? 


‘DO YOU lose your point 


and miss your climax? 


DO YOU get worse 
worse as you feel 
listeners getting more and 
more bored? 


DO YOU forget what you 
meant to say as soon as 
- you’re on your feet? 


and 


or 
DO YOU marshal your 


arguments logically and. 
convincingly? ; 

DO YOU impress _ your 
listeners -by forceful, calm 
reasonableness, punctuated 
by the right empha at the 


~ right place?’ it is 
Yet these are saioes the olihy taxes % come off this year DO YOU veply! bo tcrities oe 
—solely because the Government, having cut the arms pro- gagulrers ..without'. losing 


“gramme, finds the— cost ‘much smaller than was expected. 
-Naturally, any “Chancellor would have been able to take off 
- taxation which was Amposed Lee SS a financial emer-- 
gency’ that never came. F 
~The second reason why the Budget could ie oat this 
year was mentioned ‘above—the fall-in ‘production. If there 
“is slack in the economy, and demand is too low to give. full. 
es production, then naturally the Chancellor can reduce’ taxa= .}” 
tion with a perfectly: clear _conscience. Under the ‘Labour | 
Government taxation © was, . admitted, high, but’ production. 
is also high. Under the Tories production fell, and sO taxa-, iD cette may choose? If'so, this 
tion: can be lowered to. push it up again. | — offer is specially addressed 
* Ironically enough, it is precisely the failure of. the | to you. . 
éverngnent ‘Se ‘production | policy which ‘justifies . an easy. 
Budget. | If production fell still further, -and we slipped into 
even. worse stagnation, then next year’s Budget could: be 
sier still—though half of us would meanwhile be unem- — 
it if. production picks ‘up, and. we get pack to full. - 
Bt, tien that 1 is ‘the and of £a8y. ‘Budgeting, and Bane: ie 


_ your self- possession— 
or your temper ?: 


po YOU feel that your 
_ audience is WITH you?” 


DO YOU WANT to be able 


A 


_ ful of all weapons—WORDS 
_°— te. your own’ personal. 
- advantage and to. your=own_ 
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your . 


to wield those most power- — 


~ advancement in any sphere - 


_ you inevitably to the 


‘of acquiring the gift 
(ak SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Dept. FCT/ES1) # 
of life — including business e 
~ jn the Services—have found in thi 


WHAT happens when ; 
YOU SPEAK — 


SPEECH — 
istheheyto 


SUCCESS: 


WHATEVER y your 
in life, the gift of ee 


opens ” all ey 
down all barriers, tide 


things of life. 
F REE oe fascinating bo : 


Words,”’ explains - aaa amazingly e 
of speaking e 
‘developing poise and personality, bani: 
timidity and self-consciousness. One hu 
thousand men and : 


salesmen, ‘factory workers, clerks, and 


able book a key that has opened a v 
‘floodgate of natural ~ — 

speaking _abilit f 

Send for a oa, 

of this. un 


book to-day. 


will show you 


FACT GOES 10 
SHEERNESS 


HE Isle of Sheppey lies off the north 
coast of Kent and its name is justi- 
fied by the fact that it is still completely 
cut off from the mainland excépt by a 
single bridge, which has to be raised wHen 
shipping wishes to pass. In its  north- 
western corner stands the urban district 
of Sheerness. 

It is no accident that a town is located 
here, for the estuaries of the Thames and 
Medway meet almost at this spot. For a 
long time there has been a Royal Naval 
Dockyard and an Army garrison main- 
tained there, while the Island itself has a 
number of other industries such as glass, 
chemicals, shipbuilding, pottery and, of 
course, agriculture. 

Sheerness itself is made up of three dis- 
tinct townships: Mile End Town, the busi- 
ness centre; Blue Town}; which includes 
the military and naval garrisons; and 
Marine Town, the seaside resort. Every 
vessel using the Thames waterway must 

+ use the channel between Sheerness and 
the easily visible Essex coast, so shipping 
can be seen passing within a few miles of 
the shore at all times of the day and night. 

During the floods at the beginning of 
February, the Isle itself was cut off com- 
pletely from the mainland and Sheerness 

'. was also cut off from the rest of the Island. 

_ The council’s sea defences did not crack in 
the storm but water came over the top in 
some places. The River Board’s defences 
went in several places on either side of the 
town and water flowed through to cut the 
town completely off, while at the same 
time submerging a number of streets. 

: On that first night over 50 per cent of 

all the properties in the town were flooded 

, ‘in various degrees, for no fewer than 2,000 

_ claims were made for relief later on out of 

_ the 4,000-odd hereditaments that exist. 
“The dockyard itself was in chaos and 

_two ships overturned, one of them a sub- 
Be “marine and the other a frigate. 


Emergency meeting ~ 


_- ‘The council’s water supply naturally be- 
- eame contaminated with salt water and it 
- was several weeks before the supply was 
_ purified. The sewerage system was also 
affected although not for so long. Most 
peovlie had to do without electricity for at 
i least a week but fortunately the gas supply 
_ did not fail. 
- That day an emergency meeting of the 
b council was called. Several members had 
or 


' great difficulty in reaching. the council 
BAY offices. An emergency committee of three 
was set up to deal with the situation. This 
B. met daily for some time, and after con- 
sidering their own business, they had a 
: daily conference with representatives of 


‘the Government and the Armed Services. 
_ The first step was to try to fill the holes 
NS ‘In the defences before the next high tide. 


, 


_ The R.A.F. dropped sandbags by parachute 
‘ “ 


NATURE PLAYED A TRICK ON THEM 


the defence walls and burst in a raging torrent through their town. 


One night in February Sheerness 
citizens went to bed in a fairly 
normal world... As they slept, Nature whipped up the sea into a fury that broke over 


This naval 


frigate was crashed over on to its side, a submarine sank, the town was flooded. 


and voluntary and Service labour got to 
work to put them where they were needed. 
Food, fresh water and pumping equipment 
had to be brought in by sea from Chatham, 
and pure water supplies were taken round 
the streets by naval ratings in D.U.K.W.s. 

Communication with the mainland was 
difficult as the telephone: system went out 
of action. Some of the people who had to 
leave their own homes went to stay with 
relatives and friends in more fortunate 
parts of the town, but others were evacu- 
ated and billeted in private houses. 

The chairman of the council, Councillor 
Wise,:a retired dockyard official, imme- 
diately opened a fund for relief and re- 
ceived over £800, some of it from old 
Sheerness residents living all over the 
world. No very big claims were made upon 
his-fund and it was decided that the best 
way to use the money was to allocate coal 
to those people who needed it in order that 
they could dry their homes out. The local 
Co-op gave £100 worth of free coal. ; 

Naturally, the council are very interested 
in the Government’s policy over compen- 
sation. While private householders can 
expect relief either from the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund or.from private insurance, there is 
apparently to be no recompense for the 
damage done to the council’s own houses. 
As the main. council housing. estate’ suf- 
fered badly this is likely to be quite a fair 
burden upon the local ratepayers, 

In addition, the council felt themselves 


obliged to engage three clerks to adminis- 


ter payments out of the flood relief funds. 
The salaries for these clerks have to be met 
out of the local rates. The current rate of 
24s. 2d. in the £ includes 3d. to deal with 
flood expenditure. 

Council house building has nat been easy 
in Sheerness. The main post-war estate 
was built on land bought cheaply from the 
War Department some time ago, but as it 
is marshy it has been necessary to erect 
the foundations of each house on a Qin. 


concrete raft, which naturally adds to the 
expense. 

There is practically no more land left 
available for building and the council wish 
in any case to do some clearance of sub- 


standard properties in the centre of the | 


town. There are quite a large number of 
old wooden ‘houses still occupied, many of 
which ought to be knocked down. 

Naturally, building cannot take place at 
the old densities and the council are look- 
ing for land outsfde their boundaries. The 
only available land is that within the area 
of the Sheppey R.D.C. 

One way of getting round the difficulty 
would be for the two councils to amalga- 
mate, and from time to time consultations 
have taken place with this in view. 


Empty houses 


Council building has been done by con- 
tract and so far it has all been of the tra- 
ditional type, although quite a variety of 
dwellings have been built to cater for 
farmhilies of all sizes. The Government’s 
dear money policy is largely responsible 
for a recent increase in council house rents. 

The Housing Committee are also per- 
turbed at the growing number of empty 
houses in the town. 
to requisition these properties, so the coun- 
cil are considering buying them outright, 
either privately or compulsorily, with the 
consent of the Minister of Housing. As a 
number of them are old-fashioned they 
might be acquired with a view to improv- 
ing them under the terms of the Housing 
Act, 1949. 

-Labour now has 10 out of the 12 seats 
on the council, and as elections are only 
held every three years they are not fight- 
ing again until May, 1955. As Bill Gray, 
the Secretary-Agent of the Constituency 


Party, pointed out, their actions in the 
recent floods have shown them to be a - 


council who can be depended upon to do a 
good job under difficult circumstances. 


It’s no longer possible ~ 


igh - 


? 
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HIGH SPIRITS 
And high ideals 


HE Labour League of Youth held their 


{ National: Conference in ~ London at 
Easter. Its spirit and electrically- charged 
debate painted a picture far different from 
any other young people’s political confer- 
ence held in this country. 

The first day was taken up with discus- 
sion of matters referring particularly to 
the League. By overwhelming majorities 
they passed resolutions urging the National 
Executive of the Labour Party to widen 
their powers to include discussion of policy 
affecting young people. Conference also 
felt that the League had achieved a place 
of political importance to allow at least one 
representative on the N.E.C. 
> .The second day brought lengthy discus- 
sion of two study documents which had 
been before the League. 

The discussion of “ Youth’s Attitude to 
Management in a Democratic Socialist 
State” brought many conflicting views. 

Warning that greater industrialisation 

- would bring with it its own problems, D. 
‘Dollimore (Exéter) suggested that Social- 
ists should press not for the highest level 
of production, but for an equal division of 
employment to produce to a minimum of 


gates to join in a campaign to kill the 
“couldn’t care less”’ attitude which young 
people often brought to their jobs. 


World peace 


A general feeling that there should be 
an increase in workers’ management of in- 
dustry was expressed by the Conference. 

Roy Cole, a member of the National 
Consultative Committee of the League, 
summing up the discussion, said: “It is 
impossible to judge nationalised industries 

by the standards of private enterprise; in 
some cases they should be directly sub- 
sidised as pe efficiency is vital to the 
- nation. 
E “ There eoutd: also be a great extension 
- of the idea of the Consumer Council and 


- the Labour Government should have laid 


greater stress on their. importance.” 

- The second document—‘“ Youth’s Contri- 
~ bution to World Peace and Recovery ”— 

» brought with it a lengthy and heated dis- 
cussion. 


is -his opinions clear: He felt that it was out- 
standing to note. that what the League was 
_~ doing was similar to that of the pioneers 


reaffirming their Socialist principles. | 
_“Too-many. people in the Movement take 
/ the attitude towards conscription that.it is 
-- a necessary evil. We can’t afford to take 
that armchair attitude. We are the people 
-owho are conscripted. It is. alien to Socialist 
and democratic principles.” 

- In-.a moving speech Anna Wilson 
Govan)- said: 


ces 48: ‘We have got to get rid of 


need. John Marsh (Newport) asked dele-° 


_ Arthur: PONS (N.C.C.), opening, made 


a ‘of the Movement 50 years ago;- they were - 


“We have. got to realise 


the idea of the nobility of war. We can’t 
change history books, but don’t let’s get 
away with the idea that war can ever be 
necessary.” 

Alf Morris (N-C.C. ) summed up the dis- 
cussion. “Stalinism,” he said, “had com- 
pletely shrouded the achievements which 
had been made in Russia,” but even'so he 
felt that the USSR. had a case for: feeling 
insecure. “Every opportunity must be 
taken to work with the Soviet Union. . If 
we can get back to the feeling of co- 
existence which existed in 1945, then it 
would be a great thing for world peace.” 


Moral values 


PY her chairman’s address to the National 

Conference. of Labour Women, held 
last month. at. Edinburgh, Mrs. Jessie 
Smith, C.C., J.P., reminded the 700 dele- 
gates that Labour’s political and economic 
policies are rooted in moral and spiritual 
values which have been the _ inspiration 
and-driving force behind the great forward 
march of the Party. 


“To-day’s problems,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“are more perplexing and difficult than 
the problems which faced those who 
drafted our earlier policy statements.” 
The content of policy had to be adapted 
to-new circumstances. But the moral 
principles and purpose — the core of 
Labour’s democratic socialist faith—were 
constant. 

Referring to the Tories, Mrs. Smith said 
that their approach to Britain’s economic 
problems had been based on “ the defeat- 
ist view: that Britain cannot hope to: pay 
her way in the world except by depressing 
the standards of living of the mass of the 
people. They call this ‘living within our 
means,’ ” she declared. ‘“‘ They point with 


pride to the food subsidy cuts as proof of 


{ 


a2 . Jessie Smith 
CHAIRWO bia delozates. to ‘the 


Annual Conference of Labour Women that 


the moral and spiritual values— core of. 
the Socialist faith—still form the basis of 


all Labour policy to-day as in the past. 
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their determination that we shall live’ 
within our means. 

“ But,” she went.on, “it was a poor look 
out for-Britain if we could only live within 
our means by making the old age pen- 
sioners and the lower-paid workers tighten 
their belts. 

“Ts it not wiser and more courageous to 
direct our efforts to measures which will 
enlarge our means?” she asked. ‘ That is 
how Labour approaches our economic 
problems.”’ 

The Conference, first to be held in Scot- 
land, discussed a very wide range of 
subjects, from the Korean War to Equal 
Pay, from Food Prices to Housing. There 
were altogether fifty-six resolutions on the 
Agenda, and three successful emergency 
resolutions were put forward at the Con- 
ference itself. 

The first emergency resolution welcomed 
the Chinese Peking Government’s new 
attitude to the war in Korea and ex- 
pressed the hope that the anticipated end- 
ing of the war would lead to a general 
settlement in the Far East, including the 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Butler’s Budget, announced in the 
middle of the Conference, was criticised 
in the second emergency resolution, which 
was moved by Miss Alice Bacon, M.P. It 
noted that it gave tax concessions to the 
well-off but offered nothing to those in 


greatest need, particularly those- with 


children. It regretted that. ‘‘ the Purchase 
Tax concessions favour those who. can 
afford more expensive goods, but give no 
relief to purchasers of clothes, shoes and 
household linen.” 


Health Service 


The third emergency resolution took the 
form of a protest against the Govern- 
ment’s decision to appoint an outside com- 
mittee to conduct an enquiry into the 
working of the National Health Service, 
believing that. this policy was directed 
towards further economy cuts in the 
service. ' 

The Conference showed great concern 
for the welfare of old people.. Two resolu- 
tions were passed, one calling for the set- 
ting up of nursing homes for the aged, and ~ 
the establishment by local authorities of 
welfare officers. to visit old people, and the 


second asking for an immediate increase ne 


in the old age pension. 
Not unnaturally the Conference re- 
affirmed its belief in the principle of equal — 


pay for equal work, and welcomed the 


pledge of the Labour Party National Exe- 
cutive that this policy would be imple- 
mented. It also urged that this item 
should be incorporated in the programme 
of the next Labour Government. 


Education was a subject that proved to a 


be close to the-hearts of the women. 
Resolutions were passed deploring the 
Government’s economy cuts which were 
seriously affecting technical and secondary 
education. Sanitary conditions in many 
schools were criticised and the Parlia-' 
mentary Labour Party was called upon to 
take strong action in Parliament to obtain 
improvements, 
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of the trade unions. 
unionists would only give. of their best 

when they had a voice on joint consultative 
_ committees. 
_ they must fight to get it as part of the 


WORK OR STARVE 


Union viewpoint’ 


ADDRESSING delegates to the Scottish 

Trades Union Congress in mid-April, 
Mr. Tom O’Brien. chairman of the British 
T.U.C., declared that unless we could pro- 
duce more goods more cheaply we could 
say good-bye to full employment, social 
security and the living standards that we 
have. 

“Tt is as simple and dangerous as that,” 
he continued. ‘‘A standard of living has 
got to be earned.” 

Earlier, Mr. O’Brien had said: 

“There are too many people in industry 
to-day living in the shell of their own cosy 
illusions. There are employers who will 
not be enterprising, and who are content 
to stay in the same old ruts. There are 


- workers who think of efficiency as having 


something to do with the boss but nothing 
to do with themselves. 

“Tsay to all of them that if they persist 
in such attitudes for long, then all they 
will have to live on will be their own illu- 
sions. 

“‘Vehether industry is publicly or pri- 
vately controlled or owned, it is every- 
body’s job to help the nation to earn its 
living. We are the nation—all of us. 
Earning a living for the nation and higher 
efficiency go together. These are not class 
issues,’ Mr. O’Brien commented, “they 
are the plain, unvarnished 
facts. ; 

“We live in a tough, a competitive 
world, whether we like it or not. We can- 
not expect others to leave to us our tradi- 
tional markets just because we have had 
them for a long time. 

“TInternational trade. is not a_philan- 
thropic institution. It is a highly competi- 
tive capitalistic process. “You have to be 
efficient to keep your position and to work 
in new territories. Indeed, we will only get 
by as a nation if we are equipped for suc- 
cess, equipped with the right machines in 
our factories, the right techniques to do 


* the jobs, and, most important of all, the 


right attitude of mind throughout. industry. 


Simple and dangerous 


“To-day,” continued Mr. O’Brien, “it is 


_ reactionary to talk of working oneself out 


of a job. If people talk like that and act 


on that basis, they will be out of a job all 
‘right, because Britain will be out\ of th 
- market. 3 


“Unless we can produce more goods, 
more cheaply, we can say good-bye to full 


employment, social security and the living 


standards that we have. It is as simple 


and dangerous as that. A standard: of liv-. 
_ ing has got to be earned.” — 


Mr. O’Brien then explained the attitude 
He said that trade 


“Where they are denied it, 


process of educating the employers. When 


economic | 


O’BRIE T.U.G. chairman warned Scot- 

tish trade unionists, “ Unless 
we can produce more goods, more cheaply, 
we can say good-bye to full employment, 
social security and our living standards:” 


a firm’s earnings are booming a fair share 
must find its way into the workers’ pay 
packets.” 

Turning to the question of what could be 
done by the unions, Mr. O’Brien said: 

“Let us take advantage of the chance to 
equip ourselves to make the most effective 
contribution we can. At the T.U.C. we 
want more students from the workshops 
on our work-study courses, we want more 
unions to take up our offer to organise 
week-end conferences for officials and 
workshop representatives, stewards, and 
the -rest. 

“We want to help to put union officials 
with approved firms of industrial consult- 
ants for extended periods of work-study 
training. Above all, we want support for 
the schemes that the British Productivity 
Council is running in the factories and in 
towns up and down the country. 

“We back scientific developments now to 
help make work more productive, to in- 
crease both earnings and output, and to les- 
sen strain and fatigue. It is good trade 
unionism to aim at earning the highest 
standard of living that we can. 

“T am sick and tired of those who preach 
to the contrary,” exclaimed Mr. O’Brien. 
“That is'why we came into existence and 
that is why we are active to-day. 

“T do not minimise the difficulties ahead. 
Some industries will need more workers, 
others will need less. Changing a job can 
mean temporary hardship, but temporary 
hardship is better than permanent poverty 
and indeed, with the development of good 
relations in industry and wise government 
in the country, we need fear nothing, 
neither temporary hardships nor the 
poverty of the years before the war.” 


"THE results of the half-yearly inquiry by 
the Ministry of Labour into earnings 
and hours of work of manual wage- 


earners, taken in October, 1952, have now 
been published in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. The inquiry covered 63 million 
workers employed in 62,000  establish- 
ments. 

Average weekly earnings for all- the 
manufacturing industries covered were: 
Men (over 21) 184s. 9d., Youths (under 
21) 73s. 1d.. Women. (over 18) 96s. 10d., 
Girls (under 18) 61s. 2d. All workers 
150s. 10d. For all industries, including the 
non-manufacturing industries covered, the 
averages were: Men 178s. 6d., Youths 
74s. 1ld., Women 96s. 4d.. Girls 60s. 9d., 
All workers 151s. 11d. 

Highest earnings were recorded in the 
Metal manufacturing group—All workers 
188s. 4d. Lowest earnings were in the 
Clothing group—All workers 106s. 2d. 
Highest paid women were in the Trans- 
port and Communication group—127s. 6d. 
Lowest paid women were in Building and 
Contracting—85s. 9d. 

Youths fared best in Mining and 
Quarrying (coal was not included in this 
group) at 97s. 4d., and worst in the 
Vehicles group, at 67s. 3d. Girls fared 
best in Textiles, at 70s. 2d.. and worst~-in 
National and Local Government Service 
at 50s. ; 

Since April, 1952, average weekly earn- 
ings had increased by roughly 5 per 
cent for all workers. For men the in- 
crease was slightly under 5 per cent, for 
women 64 per cent, for youths 7 per cent. 
and for girls 8 per cent: About 2.5 per 
cent of these increases was due to an 
increase in average wage rates. 


Long and short hours 
The average hours worked in the week 


of the inquiry in all manufacturing in- 


dustries covered were: Men 47.6, Youths 
44.0, Women 41.9, Girls 42.7, All workers 
45.7. For all industries, including non- 
manufacturing, hours were: Men: 47.7, 
Youths 44.4, Women 41.8, Girls 42.7,. All 
workers 46.1. 

Longest hours worked were in Trans- 
port and Communications -(excluding the 
nationalised sector) at 48.6 for all 
workers. Shortest hours for all workers 
were in Clothing, at 41.8. Longest hours 
for women were in Transport, and the 
shortest in Building and _ Contracting. 


Longest hours for youths were in Building: 


and Contracting; at 45.9, and the shortest, 
in Paper and Printing, at 43.4. 


Two committees to study human prob- 

lems in industry have been set up 
jointly by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Medical 
Research Council. One committee is deal- 
‘ing with human relations and the other 
with the human factors: involved in 
industrial efficiency. 


The first committee will be concerned 


with such matters as joint consultation, 


attitudes to work, and informal groups at 
work. The second will be looking at time 
and motion study, effect of environment, 


work measurement, and selection and 


training.- i. 
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Railway efficiency 


| “Betsx RAILWAYS opie to have 
made large economies without impair- 


ing services since nationalisation. Is this 
Correct; how have they done it? 

= Xe > + 

Since 1948 -British Railways have 


- effected savings in their normal working 
expenses which work out at some £16 mil- 
lions a year. Most of the savings have 
been due to the fact of unified manage- 


-ment brought about by nationalisation. | 


pues could:not have been achieved under 
_ the old company system. 

~ Many railway offices and ee have 

_ been amalgamated, so. that the less 

- efficient ones could be closed down. 
Altogether, 48 district offices, 71 goods 
depots, 34 marshalling yards . and 36 
motive power depots have been closed 
‘down. - 


‘Large savings ‘have been made in rolling 


stock. Twelve standard locomotives 
Yeplace about 400 existing varieties. 
_ Wagon types have been reduced from over 
450 to under 100. And through a con- 
-centrated drive on wagon repairs the 
- number out of service has been halved 
since 1947. 
> More efficient running of engines and 
trains has also helped with the savings. 
— Coal consumption has been reduced—ten 
: million” more steam engine miles. were run 
in 1951°than in 1947, but use of locomotive ~ 
‘coal went down -by 285,000 tons. There 
are fewer “casualties” now. Average run 
s now. 32,183 — miles between locomotive 
casualties instead of only 15,845 in 1949. 
There has been one big saving — that 
. Bee confound the opponents of nation- | 
“alisation.. _ British Railways _ have 
eliminated 7,300 printed forms 
_standardising a printed documents. - 
Over and above all these savings there 
iis been a_ saving through | improved 


& path to between £25 and £30 mil- 
a full total saving of 
ms every year since 


oe authorities 
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efficiency © generally, which is calculated 


have ‘Powers ‘ 


chool popu- 


areas - tiave* ‘been Ziven divisional execy- 
tives” to exercise certain delegated respon- 
sibilities in respect of primary and. secon- 
dary education. Not every county council, 
however, has bothered to set these execu: 
tives up and even in’some of those which 
have, only part of the county is covered. 

The closest link with the schools is pro- 
vided by the. creation of school managers 
for primary schools and school governors 
for secondary. schools, appointed on terms 
agreed . between the. local education 
authority ‘and the. Minister of- Education. 

To sum up, therefore, you can say that 
education is a 3- tiered structure in. some 
areas, while in others it is 4-tiered. The 
3 tiers are: the Minister, the local educa- 
tion authority, and the managers or gov- 
ernors; while the 4 tiers are the: previous 
3 in addition to either the excepted district 
or divisional executive. | } 


and E.D.C. 


N.A.T.O. 


HAT is the difference between 
~N.A.T.O. and E.D.C.? = 5 
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The North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, which was set up under an agree- 
ment signed in Wash- 
ington by 12 nations* 
on 4th April, 1949, and 
‘which has since been 
strengthened by the | 
admission of two more 


alliance designed to 
prepare against the 
‘possibility of attack by 
an external aggressor 
‘in the West European, 
Mediterranean, and 
North Atlantic areas. 
~The organisation grew 
out of the Western 
-Union Treaty of- 17th 
March, 1948, under ~ 
which Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and — 
Luxembourg had al- |. 
ready agreed on a 50- 
“year period of eco- 
“nomic ‘and social 
‘collaboration and (0) tos 
lective military aid. 

In September, 1950, 
sixteen months ners 
the founding of. 
CN. a, aah O;,: ~ suggestions — 
were made, ata three- 
power ‘conference ~ in 
New York, that ‘West- | 
ern Germany _ might 
have Ly Dertcinete | 


danger of German aggression. 


Simpler to use than a box camera, yet capable of coveri 
the whole field of modern photography. The sunny beac! 
scene is yours to capture with the same successful e: 

__ as your child’s portrait taken in your own home because o} 
“the “zone focusing ’’ device requiring a single setting only 
“Make the Fabulous Finetta the family camera now. 

be yours for only a few pounds deposit, and is obtainable - 
from most photographic retailers: everywhere. - 
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the miniature camera fe toal , 
ie: “Write TO-DAY for illustrated colour pamphlet | 
containing reproductions of specimen photographs. _ 
|HAYNOR LTD., 167, Greyhound Road, London, w.6| 
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-Pléven; Spoke before the French Nationdl 


Assembly proposing the formation of a ¥ 
unified European army including German 
national contingents. This proposal was 

the starting point of the ‘negotiations 

which have led to the present plan for a 

European Defence Community. ‘The 

E.D.C., if it comes into being, will in fact 

represent ‘a unified’ European army, 
operating within the general framework —" 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, and contain- 
ing units provided by five N.A.T.O. sig-— 
natoriesi. It will also contain units 
provided by. the Federal Republic of 
Western Germany, and will enable the 
Germans to ‘make this contribution to 
Western Defence without becoming mem=- 
bers of N.A.T.O. ' The decision to employ 
German units only. as part of an- 
integrated European army, and to prevent. 
Germany from creating an independent : 
national army is designed to allay—_ 
especially in  France—the fear that 
German rearmament might recreate: ee ; 


© 


* Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, _ 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, United ne Us: Ss. Ae 


+ Greece and Turkey. 
Holland 


France 


__¢ Belgium, 


> by 
rialy 
Luxembourg. cs 


the ‘wonder German Soyattt | 
camera that has revolutionised } 
the PuSteE rane world. hee 


camera costing over £100. . 
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THE REBEL FROM WINDSOR 
by W. Glenvil Hall, MP 


“Call Back Yesterday,” 

(Muller, 21s.). 

T is said that after King George V, then 

Prince George, had visited the home of 
his old Tutor- in December, 1888, he wrote 
in his diary, ‘“‘ They have such a nice little 
boy, fifteen months old.” The nice little 
boy here referred to, now known to the 
world as the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, has 
been writing his autobiography. 

Let me say straightaway that if, as 
Carlyle asserted, a well-written Life is 
almost as rare as a well-spent-one, Hugh 
Dalton’s Memoirs promise to be among 
the rarities. This book is only the begin- 
nings of the story which, we are told, is 
to run to three volumes. But it is such 
racy, readable stuff that if its successors 
are anything like as good all three should 
enjoy a wide and appreciative audience. 

The present narrative covers only the 
first 44 years of Hugh Dalton’s life, down 
to, in fact, the fal] of the Labour Govern- 
ment in 1931. The behind - the -scenes 
events of that period have, of course, 
‘already been told in detail by more than 
one participant and little perhaps remains 
to be added to our knowledge of what hap- 
pened. 

Dalton, however, was closely associated 
at the time with one of the principal 
actors in the drama, kept a fairly full note 
of what he heard as a Junior Minister, 
and is therefore able to throw some fresh 
light, both on events and the attitude of 
some of his colleagues during those stirring 
days. 

Hugh Dalton has most. if not all, the 
qualifications needed: in the writer of an 
autobiography. He suffers from few in- 
hibitions. He is not one of nature’s shrink- 
ing violets. He prefers, as he himself con- 
fesses, “the straight and direct approach ”™ 
and believes that if a spade is a spade 
there is no valid reason why he should let 
folks suppose he -thinks it a shovel. 

Blessed, if that is the right word to use, 
with a navvy’s portion of irreverence to- 
wards authority (which, he says, is due to 
having been reared in the shadow of 
Windsor Castle) he writes “frankly and 
without much reserve” about men and 
events, hiding neither his likes nor his dis- 
likes or, for that matter, his reasons for 
both. . 

He has, too, a tale to tell for he had held 
high Office in the State. He was Minister 
of Economic Warfare and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade during the War. 
He was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
throughout the most productive years of 
the 1945 Labour Administration. And he 
- was, for a quarter of a century, a leading 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party when the Party 
was both threshing-out the main lines of 
its policy and engaged in the struggle to 
establish itself as the dominant force in 
British politics. 


Hugh Dalton 


for James MacDonald. 


Not everybody will accept some of Hugh 
Dalton’s judgments. For example, he takes, 
I think, too uncharitable a view of the 
small Labour Group in the House before 
the 1914-18 War, and his strictures on 
Ramsay MacDonald are much too sweep- 
ing. 

MacDonald made great sacrifices for the 
Movement at a time when few expected it 
to survive and did as much as any man 
both to nurture the infant Party and to see 
that it did not lose itself in a waste of 
revolutionary claptrap. It is a pity that 
Dalton repeats the old story to the effect 
that MacDonald was elected Secretary of 
the newly-formed L.R.C. because a majority 
of the delegates thought they were voting 
I thought that that 
bit of absurdity had been discredited long 
ago. 

When Hugh Dalton went up to Cam- 
bridge in 1906 he was fortunate enough to 
form close friendships with Ben Keeling 
and Rupert Brooke, the poet: Both these 
young men were highly gifted, both keen 
Socialists. and both, alas, were killed in 
the first World War. He speaks of them 
with loving gratitude and there is no 
doubt that their influence over him was 
profound. 

In fact, although he attributes his con- 
version to Socialism to Keir Hardie, it is 
obvious that they, with some help perhaps 
from the Spirit-of-the-Time, really sowed 
the seed. Speaking of a visit Hardie paid 
the University he says: 

“T sat at his feet, literally and spiritu- 
ally. I admired his total lack of fear or 
anger, his dignified bearing, his simplicity 
of speech and thought and faith. That 


EARLY POLICYMAKERS 


Hugh Dalton. 


Dominating this group at the 1929 Brighton con- 
ference of 


On the left is George Lansbury, soon to become Labour’s leader, and 


night I became a quite convinced Socialist.” 

When Hugh Dalton became a Parliamen- 
tary Labour Candidate in 1919, many of 
his acquaintances thought his action very 
odd. A theoretical interest in Socialism 
was one thing, but to preach the strange 
doctrine openly quite another. 

For he was, by upbringing, closely allied 
with the Court, a distinction then shared 
by only one other, Arthur Ponsonby, who 
had been Page to Queen Victoria. His 
father, too, was a pillar of the Established 
Church and, as Lady Winfrey, wife of the 
Liberal Candidate in the 1924 Holland- 
with-Boston by-election, was careful to 
point out to the electors, if they voted for 
the Socialists ‘‘ the children would be told 
there is no-God” and that “Bibles, chapels 
and churches should be burned.” 

It is, I know, fashionable now to accord 
the lion’s share of the success of Labour’s 
post-war financial policy to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. History will, -however, I verily 
believe record that overwhelmingly the 
triumphs in this field belong to Dalton. 

People are unfortunately inclined to 
forget that when the latter forsook the 
lecture-room for the hustings he had 
already established himself as an econo- 
mist of a high order. His Inequality of 
Incomes, issued in 1920, and his The Prin- 
ciples of Public Finance, which came out 
in 1922, broke fresh ground. They still 
sell well, 30 years after publication. 

And nobody did more than he to popu- 
larise and explain the Capital Levy, one 
of.the main planks in the Labour Party 
programme in the 1920s, or to offer reason- 
able alternatives to the Gladstonian ex- 
cesses of Philip Snowden. 

Call Back Yesterday is peppered with 
good stories deftly told, including the true 
version of the well-known one of his en- 
counter, as a small boy of four with a loud 
voice, with Queen Victoria. I particularly 


like the account of Harold Macmillan, 
beaten at Stockton in the election of 1929, 
all alone at a carriage window waving 


(Continued on Page 24) 


the Labour Party is young old-stager 


in the right background is Herbert Morri son, who was chairman of the conference. 
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The Budget 


from page 17 


made, but also—and this is the significant, 


point—on the further expectation that 
these concessions would lead to higher 
dividends. But there is no case whatever 


for higher dividends under present circum- ¢ 


stances, and the- concessions to: profits 
should therefore. have been accompanied 
by measures to ensure that they were not 
shovelled out to shareholders, but spent on 
the re-equipment for which they were in- 
tended. 

The second point, as to who gets the 
benefits, has already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Labour speeches. The salient 
facts are that no one whose income is now 
below the income-tax levél will gain any. 
relief at all, so that the poorer one-third of 
the population gain nothing, and the richer 
two-thirds gain all: that the family man 
gains less than the bachelor : and that the 
man living on unearned income gains more 
than the man whose income is earned. 
This might truly be christened a Mickey 
Jelke Budget. 

The Tories have tried to pooh- shot the 
idea that all this will create more in- 
equality. But the figures are inescapable. 


Before this Budget, the spread of incomes | 


(after tax) was from, say, £400’ at the 
bottom to £6,000 at the ‘top—a wide 
enough spread in all conscience. But after 
the Budget it is from £400 to £8,500. This 
is surely a major social, change in the 
wrong eerection: 


. 


The difference 
The difference between the two. parties 


is, of course, that the Tories regard -all - 


reductions in, taxation as a good thing, re- 


gardless of their effects on income-distribu-_ 


tion. Taxation. in their view. has only one 
purpose—to vay for the minimum expendi- 
- ture of the State.: But in Labour ‘eyes -it 
has another. and quite distinct, purpose— 
“the correction of inequalities. ' 
Socialists can therefore never regard all 
cuts in taxation as necessarily a good 
thing ; it must depend on who.are the bene- 
ficiaries and what the effects on income- 
distribution. The total abolition of surtax 
is a natural Conservative goal; it can 
never be a Labour objective. 
One last matter of great importance 
The Chancellor 
~ hopes, and so do we all; for a large expan- 
sion of production. But will the coal be 
_ there to support it? At the moment there 
is a dangerous gap opening out between 


s 


of an increase in output large enough to 
close it. 

; The ‘Labour Partly should be abyating 

bits thoughts to the coal’ problem ; un- 
Tess. ‘an answer is found, all our brave in- 

_tentions of a rapid expansion of. output, 

- once we come back to power, will be com- 

Piletely , frustrated: 


~ 


_ supply and demand for coal, and no sign , 


Dalton’s memoirs 


from page 22 

Tory colours, and with the tears streaming 
down his face, bravely calling for three 
cheers for Baldwin as the train steamed 
out of Darlington station carrying a load 
of Labour victors south. 

is the picture of Lord 
Stamfordham, Private Secretary to the 
King, exercised as to whether Ramsay 
MacDonald would wear the right clothes 
if invited to dine at Buckingham Palace. 
He pointed out to MacDonald that he 
knew that Arthur Henderson had a beauti- 
ful frock coat, and received the reply; 
“Yes, but don’t imagine he bought that in 
order to go to the Palace as a Privy Coun- 
cillor. He bought it because he is a 
Methodist preacher. I am a Scots Pres- 
byterian and in my Church we pay pro- 
fessional preachers.” 

The late H. B. Lees-Smith once told 
Dalton that by going into politics he had 
chosen the cruellest of professions... Up 
on ‘a pedestal one day and down in the 
dust the next. Hugh Dalton has ex- 
perienced his share of the dust but it has, 


on ‘balance, been the dust of triumphal} 
combat; ‘not that of bitter defeat. 


Equally good 
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When Your 


Turn Comes 


At almost -every holiday haunt there 


are copies of thé Daily Herald 
on sale—with the local newsagent 


eager to be of service until you must 


leave for home, 
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.... . sensible peat 
always read Reynolds 
News because it is. the 
only national 
Sunday newspaper | 
that consistently 3 
presents Labour's 
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point of view .. °. 
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